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A  FEW  WORDS  TO  BEGIN  WITH, 


In  the  fall  of  1898,  business  called  me  to  one  of  the 
southwestern  states*  The  exact  point  I  wished  to 
reach  was  several  miles  off  the  railroad,  so  that  after 
a  long  journey  by  rail,  l  had  yet  some  leagues  of 
travel  before  me  when  I  arrived  at  the  station  near¬ 
est  my  destination.  Having  hired  a  saddle  horse 
from  the  livery  stable,  and  made  some  inquiries 
about  the  wayt  I  rode  off  at  a  brisk  walk.  The  road 
was  uneven  and  not  much  traveled,  but  there  was  a 
vigorous  air,  and  the  ride,  though  lonely,  was  not 
without  its  pleasant  side.  The  route  lay  along  a  eon- 
siderable  stream  that  wound  in  and  out  among  a  series 
of  hills,  and  was  shaded  along  its  banks,  by  tall  elms 
and  pecans,  and  a  few’  gnarled  willows,  with  here 
and  there  a  cottonwood. 

Pretty  views  chased  one  another  along  as  I  advanc¬ 
ed.  Now  a  dense  growth  of  tree  and  vine,  gorgeous  in 
the  hues  of  autumn,  then  an  open  through  which  the 
clear  river  gleamed ;  mirroring  below’  the  border  trees 
and  the  blue  sky*  Once  I  passed  a  vine  clad  bluff 
out  of  whose  rugged  side  grew  a  huge  willow,  its  top 
limbs  dead  and  the  bark  peeled  off.  An  eagle 
sat  on  the  highest  branch  picking  its  feathers,  but 
with  a  shriek,  soared  away  as  I  drew  near*  I  jogged 
leisurely  on,  now’  admiring  the  scenery,  now  ponder¬ 
ing  the  business  that  had  drawn  me  hither,  now 
hurrying  thought  after  thought  from  one  thing  to 
another,  till  my  mind  glided  into  a  half  reverie,  and 
took  up  again  for  the  hundredth  time  a  train  of  idea. 


that  had  persistently  pushed  themselves  in  my  way 
of  late. 

The  subject  of  my  cogitation  might  be  well  put  in 
this  text  of  scripture:  “The  children  of  thy  people 
say,  the  way  of  the  Lord  is  not  equal;  but  as  for 
them  their  way  is  not  equal/’  After  this  fashion  I 
communed  with  myself: 

“The  many  sow  but  all  the  prolit  of  the  harvest 
goes  to  a  very  limited  few.  Perhaps  it  will  always 
be  so,  still  I  like  to  think  there  will  sometime  come  a 
golden  age  wherein  there  will  be  no  selfishness  but 
the  rather  wherein  each  shall  regard  his  fellow  as  a 
brother — in  honor  preferring  one  another. 

“While  a  few  have  many  distinctions  and  honors 
crowded  upon  them  and  are  made  much  of,  the  mil¬ 
lions  of  earth  come  and  go,  leaving  no  distinctive 
name.  Each  is  merely  one  of  the  infinity  of  num¬ 
bers  having  no  more  of  separate  individuality  in  his¬ 
tory  than  one  drop  of  the  ocean  has  from  its  fellow. 
The  common  people  may  be  reckoned  by  genera¬ 
tions,  as  during  this  age  men  began  to  cultivate  the 
soil  and  to  build  permanent  dwellings;  in  that  age 
pastoral  life  prevailed;  in  another  age  society  began 
to  formulate  civil  laws.  The  real  builders  who  evolve 
the  world’s  progress  out  of  their  brain  and  brawn,  are 
without  a  name,  they  are  nobodies.  Those  w  ho  sit 
on  the  high  places  of  history  were  lifted  there  by  the 
nobodies.  The  famous  warriors  and  statesmen  were 
the  ones  shrewd  enough  to  detect  the  popular  cur¬ 
rent,  and  endowed  with  the  wit  to  state  clearly  to  the 
people  their  own  desires.  The  millions  think  slowly 
but  overwhelmingly,  give  them  only  the  time.  The 
lucky  leader  puts  their  thoughts  in  words,  or  pushes 
them  to  achievement  and  history  gives  him  the 
credit  for  the  wisdom  of  his  generation.  Not  a  great 
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poet  or  orator  has  over  gone  beyond  the  thought  and 
feeling  of  the  multitude  of  his  people.  His  gift  of 
language  enabled  him  only  to  embody  forth  the  com¬ 
mon  aspiration  and  hope  of  his  time.  The  men  with 
out  a  name  built  the  pyramids.  History  describes 
them  as  number  1,  2*  3,  *  *  *  *  *  *  1G0,00Q*  other 
wise  as  nameless  the  generations  unborn,  They 
are  the  nobodies  that  left  the  mummied  Pharaohs  to 
be  a  spectacle  for  the  museums  of  this  money  getting 
age.  What  fame  can  Caesar  boast*  that  is  not  found 
ed  on  the  patriotism  and  courage  of  the  Roman  legions 
and  the  transition  state  of  thought  among  the  Homan 
people?  Even  when  the  Lord  of  heaven  came  down 
to  earth  it  was  the  nobodies  that  heard  him  gladly 
and  that  have  since  upheld  his  kingdom, 

“As  continents  are  built  up  by  the  dying  and  re¬ 
newing  life  of  the  coral*  the  process  to  be  measured* 
not  by  days*  but  only  from  age  to  age*  so  has  civili¬ 
zation  been  advanced  by  this  generation  of  men 
dying  and  leaving  the  little  it  has  done  to  be  added 
to  in  small  part  by  the  next.  After  centuries  have 
gone  by  the  work  can  be  measured*  but  the  workers 
are  as  much  in  oblivion  as  the  coral  life  that  fulfilled 
its  mission  before  the  age  of  man, 

“There  are  biographies  upon  biographies  of  those 
who  have  walked  on  the  high  places  of  the  earth's 
renown.  Men  have  delved  among  musty  records  for 
facts  and  brought  to  bear  transcendent  literary  art, 
to  make  heroes  out  of  only  ordinary  humanity.  Much 
of  history  is  but  the  flattery  of  courtiers*  and  its  re¬ 
cord  leaves  out  a  great  deal  that  would  be  most  valu¬ 
able  to  the  student  of  civilization.  The  detailed,  every 
day  diary  of  the  life  of  a  single  unknown  workmen 
on  the  pyramids  would  be  more  useful  to  the  world 
than  a  complete  chronicle  of  the  acts  of  a  Pharaoh, 
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“ Writers  have  not  hesitated  to  enter  the  realm  of 
fiction  to  put  a  glamor  over  the  name  of  Washington, 
and  tho  he  has  been  dead  but  a  century,  his  real  char¬ 
acter  is  still  the  subject  of  violent  dispute  between 
such  as  would  make  him  an  impossible  hero,  and 
others  who  are  content  to  let  him  remain  a  man, 

“The  biographers  of  Lincoln  have  instituted  a 
rivalry  as  to  which  could  go  into  the  detail,  and  fol- 
Io%y  up  his  career  from  lisping  childhood,  with  the 
greatest  variety  of  incidents.  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  his  growing  up  developed  many  traits  that 
were  quite  common  to  the  other  boys  of  his  day.  It 
seems  to  rae  that  those  other  boys,  though  nameless 
before  the  world,  were  as  necessary  to  Mr.  Lincoln 
as  he  to  them.  The  million  unrecorded  workers  gen¬ 
erated  the  omnipotence  of  power  that  made  his 
career  possible.  The  thought  energy  was  at  first  the 
tiniest  germ  nurtured  only  among  the  lowly  and  even 
the  outcast.  The  obscure  teacher  carried  it  to  the  log 
school  house ;  the  circut  rider  spread  it  to  the  back 
woods ;  the  village  doctor  prescribed  it  to  his  patients ; 
and  having  been  wrought  up  to  an  irresistible  force, 
it  was  harnessed  to  that  ponderous  engine  the  plain 
people  and  Mr.  Lincoln  put  in  charge.  He  was  the 
engineer  that  let  on  steam  here,  applied  the  brake 
there,  now  steadying  for  a  curve,  locking  out  for  an 
obstruction,  alert,  cool,  knowing  the  danger,  but 
courageous  to  encounter  it — an  admirable  guide  for 
the  time;  but  he  merely  put  the  capstone  on  what 
others  had  bu  tided,  I  know  those  builders  were  the 
no  bodies,  but  the  world  would  have  slipped  a  cog 
without  them, 

“Shakespear  Is  great  only  as  he  mirrors  a  common 
humanity;  and  yet  the  meanest  human  soul  shuts 
in  infinitely  more  than  even  Shakespear’s  inspired 
pen  has  been  able  to  reveal. 


“It  is  related  as  a  thing  of  wonder  that  Tennyson, 
when  an  old  man,  loved  children  and  once  pointed 
his  cane  at  some  school  boys  and  barked  like  a  dog 
to  make  them  laugh.  I  have  known  several  old  men 
who  were  not  famous,  do  exactly  the  same  thing,  and 
no  one  thought  it  remarkable.  There  seems  to  be  an 
idea  abroad  that  a  man  who  has  won  a  name  in  the 
world  is  above  common  humanity,  and  men  affect  sur 
prise  when  he  betrays  ordinary  human  feeling. 
Why  clap  the  hands  when  Tom  says  boo,  and  not 
also  for  Dick  and  Harry? 

“Dewey,  Schley  and  Hobson  are  on  the  tongues  of 
the  people.  The  nobodies  sent  them  to  school  and 
trained  them  and  equipped  them  and  when  the  hour 
came  they  did  their  duty.  Had  chance  picked  out 
quite  another  set  of  men  and  with  equal  preparation, 
put  them  in  charge  the  duty  would  have  been  per¬ 
formed  equally  well.  There  are  no  degrees  in  duty. 
The  admiral  and  the  stoker  do  alike  merely  that 
which  was  their  duty  to  do ;  no  more ;  no  less.  And 
It  is  everything;  life  has  nothing  beyond  it.  To  the 
admiral  the  plaudit  is  ‘well  done  good  and  faith¬ 
ful  servant;1  to  the  coal  she veler  it  is  well  done  good 
and  faithful  servant.*  To  one  and  the  other  the  com¬ 
mendation  is  ‘faithful  over  a  few  things’  and  the  re¬ 
ward  is  the  same  ‘the  joy  of  thy  Lord’.  The  best  that 
the  greatest  can  do  is  but  to  be  faithful  over  a  few 
things,  and  he  that  is  faithful  in  the  least  is  at  the 
top  of  human  endeavor, 

“There  is  a  sham  sentiment  abroad  that  affects  to 
do  justice  to  the  ‘men  behind  the  guns*  but  it  ex 
pends  itself  at  a  distance  and  is  content  to  let  the  men 
have  putrid  meat  to  eat  and  when  sick  to  give  them 
conveyance  home  or  to  the  grave  in  filthy  cattle 
stalls ;  but  beauty  spreads  flowers  on  the  path  of  the 


great  captain,  society  fawns  and  flatters,  the  public 
falls  down  and  worships* 

“God hath  made  of  one  biood  all  the  people  that 
dwell  upon  the  eanh.1  Each  life  is  his  breath  and 
therefore  of  equal  worth 

“Perhaps  a  little  more  study  of  the  lives  of  the 
common  people,  the  nobodies  of  history  would  do  the 
world  more  good  than  so  much  hero  worship.  There 
are  more  plain  people  than  famous  ones. 

“May  be  a  Plutarch  will  one  day  arise  to  put  in 
enduring  brass  the  life  of  one  of  the  nobodies;  but 
not  till  the  world  learns  to  appreciate  him.” 

The  afternoon  came  and  was  waning  as  I  jogged 
leisurely  on,  absorbed  in  these  thoughts.  My  feel¬ 
ings  were  wrought  to  a  considerable  pitch,  so  touch 
so  that  I  spoke  the  last  words  aloud  and  the  sound  of 
of  my  voice  called  me  to  myself.  The  sinking  sun 
warned  me  of  the  necessity  of  securing  a  stopping 
place  for  tht  night  and  need  of  haste  put  an  end  to 
mu  sings.  Having  rounded  a  quick  turn  of  the  stream, 
in  the  distance,  I  beheld  a  farmhouse  on  a  high  hill, 
almost  hidden  t>y  trees.  It  proved  to  be  farther  off 
than  it  seemed,  the  clear  air  making  the  distance  de¬ 
ceptive;  but  while  the  sun's  disc  was  yet  only  half 
hidden  behind  the  line  of  the  horizon,  I  drew  up  at 
the  gate,  and  asked  for  a  night1  s  lodging.  A  middle 
aged  man  came  out  and  bade  me  get  down,  and  gave 
me  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  shelter  of  his  home*  As 
we  walked  slowly  towards  the  door,  exchanging  a 
few  words  as  to  the  weather,  my  day’s  ride,  and  like 
conventionalities,  I  mentioned  my  name.  My  host 
turned  abruptly  and  gave  me  a  quick,  eager  look, 
and  then  as  if  sensible  of  doing  an  absurd  thing,  re¬ 
covered  himself,  and  remarked  that  he  had  known  a 
- in  his  college  days,  but  had  lost  run  of 


him,  and  that  he,  like  himself,  must  be  getting  along 
in  years.  They  had  been  great  chums  in  their  youth, 
he  said,  and  classmates  at  school,  but  the  civil  war 
had  put  them  apart,  and  each  had  since  gone  his  own 
way,  not  knowing  what  had  become  of  the  other. 

*T  am  - — ’s  son,”  I  cried,  much  pleased  at 

the  fortune  which  had  sent  me  to  my  father’s  friend 
of  his  youth,  “and  I  am  sure,”  I  continued,  “you  are 
Mr*  Jacob  Klodsloe,  whose  name  is  almost  a  house¬ 
hold  word  in  our  family,  so  often  has  nxy  father 
spoken  of  you,  and  deplored  the  long  separation, ” 

My  host'  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  for  a  minute 
seemed  to  go  back  in  memory  ,  while  he  scanned  my 
features  for  traces  of  resemblance  to  the  boy  friend 
of  long  ago.  If  he  saw  what  he  looked  for  ho  made 
no  sign,  but  there  was  no  lack  of  demonstrations  of 
pleasure  at  my  coming.  His  wife  also  was  pleased 
to  give  me  the  little  attentions  that,  10  a  stranger  in 
a  strange  land,  serves  to  banish  homesickness  and 
loneliness.  One  of  the  boys  rode  my  horse  to  the  sta¬ 
ble  and  piled  its  manger  with  fodder,  oat?  and  hay. 

After  these  preliminaries  and  a  refreshing  bath,  I 
sat  down  with  the  family  to  a  good  supper  of  fried 
chicken,  and  ham  and  eggs,  and  butter,  aud  creamy 
milk,  and  biscuit,  preserves,  syrup,  honey,  et  cetera, 
I  had  an  appetite  sharpened  by  a  long  ride  in  the 
crisp  October  air,  and  the  home  feeling  that  had 
come  suddenly,  after  the  exile  sensation  of  a  lonely 
journey  in  a  strange  land,  made  it  one  of  the  most 
delightful  festal  hour’s  of  my  life.  Good  cheer  was 
over  all,  and  our  tongues  ran  glib  and  free.  After 
supper  was  cleared  away  my  host  took  the  family 
bible  and  read  the  twelfth  chapter  of  Romans  and, 
all  kneeling,  prayed  a  tender,  confiding  prayer  to  our 
heavenly  father.  The  younger  members  of  the  house- 
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hold  now  retired  lor  the  night  The  father  was  long¬ 
ing  to  hear  more  from  his  old  friend,  and  taking 
seats  before  a  blazing  wood  fire  in  the  sitting  room, 
he  proceeded  to  ask  questions  in  rapid  succession, 
which  I  answered  as  best  I  could.  Haying  drawn  me 
dry,  he  grew  gradually  confidential  and  began  to  tell 
about  his  own  career  after  the  college  parting,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  civil  war,  and  by  easy  degrees 
branched  off  into  tales  of  his  early  boyhood,  his  later 
youth,  and  his  checkered  pilgrimage  in  the  west, 
since  lie  liad  come  to  be  a  family  man.  His  simple 
tale  recalled  what  had  been  passing  through  my 
miucl  during  the  day, and  it  occurred  to  me  that  as 
a  story  of  one  of  the  common  millions  it  might  merit 
the  telling  to  an  audit  nee  of  the  common  people  like 
himself,  not  in  a  way  to  please  the  literary  critics, 
but  so  as  to  enlist  the  sympathy  of  a  common  hu¬ 
manity.  If  it  should  give  one  here  and  there,  whose 
life  is  full  of  toil,  a  moment  or  iwo  of  interesting 
reading,  the  writer  will  be  satisfied. 

This  unpretentious  narative  is  about  one  of  the 
nameless  thousands  who  came  upon  the  scene  in  the 
early  forties,  accepted  his  obscure  lot  with  cheerful¬ 
ness,  and  as  best  he  could  did  the  duties  that  fell  to 
hand,  leaving  results  to  an  All-wise  Providence.  He 
was  a  part  of  the  events  narrated  and  in  these  details 
will  be  found  a  correct  outline*bf  life  a  *  it  existed  in 
a  portion  of  this  country  half  a  century  ago.  It. 
shows  the  country  boy,  and  how  he  grew  and  made, 
and  was  made  by  his  surroundings.  He  was  one  of 
the  unknown  coxal  builders — who  having  done  his 
little  part,  gave  way  to  his  successor,  but  certain 
that  with  his  cotemporaries,  tho*  each  added  but 
an  atom,  the  sum  of  it  all  was  a  fifty  years  of  unex¬ 
ampled  progress.  It  would  be  according  to  the  real 
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facts,  to  call  this  tale  an  autobiography,  tho1  it  goes 
for  the  present,  no  farther  than  the  boyhood  of  its 
subject*  At  the  very  start  the  narrative  breaks  the 
unity  of  time,  skipping  the  first  years  and  beginning 
at  the  civil  war,  for  that  was  the  event  of  life  to  that 
generation  which  is  now  fast  passing  away.  With 
them  dates  were  reckoned  backward  and  forward 
from  the  war- 

As  a  rule  the  old  soldiers  love  to  tell  their  war  ex¬ 
periences,  but  my  host  referred  to  that  period  with 
apparent  repugnance,  and  related  but  a  single  in¬ 
cident  of  the  last  year  of  the  contest,  and  it  was  the 
last  service  he  rendered  as  a  confederate  soldier*  As 
he  proceeded  with  the  recital,  it  was  as  if  he  were 
again  looking  at  the  charging  regiments,  and  hear¬ 
ing  the  crash  of  musketry  and  the  shock  of  cannon* 

Encouraged  by  my  close  attention  he  went  on  un¬ 
interruptedly  : 
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CHAPTER  I. 


TaKer}  Prisoner 


The  war  was  nearing  the  close,  The  Union  armies 
on  every  side  were  closing  In,  tightening  the  coil  like 
an  immense  boa  around  the  struggling,,  dying  cooled 
eracy,  The  end  was  inevitable  to  all  except  the  san¬ 
guine  southerner.  He  was  blind— immerced  in  a 
totally  depraved  darkness.  He  was  entirely  honest 
in  his  blindness,  actually  believing  that  in  some  way, 
miraculous  if  you  please,  but  in  some  way,  events 
would  take  a  turn  and  defeat  be  changed  to  victory. 
It  was  this  kind  of  confidence  that  prevailed  among 
the  private  soldiers  of  the  confederacy  in  1804,  The 
spring  of  that  year  opened  the  hardest  campaign  of 
the  war.  It  was  fight  all  day.  Passible  it  was  retreat 
all  night.  Always  the  rations  were  coarse  and  scant, 
eaten  under  fire  or  along  the  march,  but  in  those 
brave  hearts  there  was  never  a  moment  of  doubt  or  & 
throb  of  disloyalty.  The  men  vroufd  have  scorned  a 
peace  not  fully  recognizing  the  independence  of  the 
confederacy.  Giving  up  the  struggle  was  not  an 
event  to  be  thought  of.  The  leaders  of  the  cause 
were  no  more  doggedly  determined  never  to  yield, 
nor  %vere  they  more  reponsible  for  the  further  con¬ 
tinuing  of  the  struggle  than  were  the  half  fed,  half 
clothed  and  more  than  half  depleted  brigades  of  the 
rank  and  file.  All  were  but  parts  working  to  an  end 
—God’s  end,  and  He  was  to  take  His  own  time.  He 
that  sets  up  and  pulls  down  kingdoms  is  never  in  a 
hurry.  He  orders  events  and  takes  time  to  discipline 
men  for  them  wiien  they  come.  The  war  must  have 
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a  moral  preparation  for  the  end,  as  well  as  a  physical 
ending*  Peace  with  a  quarter  of  a  million  confeder¬ 
ate  soldiers  turned  loose,  still  unsubdued  in  spirit, 
would  have  made  a  situation  much  different  from  the 
one  upon  which  the  nation  looked  at  Appomattox, 
After  that  event  the  fight  was  out  of  the  southern  sol¬ 
dier*  He  had  with  some  bravado,  chosen  a  iighfc  to 
be  the  test,  and  though  humiliated  by  the  result,  he 
cried  1 ‘enough'1  and  meant  it.  His  physical  drubbing 
was  complete,  and  his  spirit  was  equally  subdued  to 
an  acceptance  of  the  result  in  all  good  conscience. 
Old  ideas  that  had  grown  into  his  being  as  part  of  it, 
were  digged  out  by  the  roots  and  others  substituted; 
and  they  were  accepted  without  reserve.  The  long 
drawn  out  discipline  finally  brought  him  to  the  point 
of  full  surrender  and  absolute  submission.  From 
that  moment  he  turned  his  back  on  a  past  that  had 
been  very  real.  He  renewed  his  vows  to  the  Union, 
and  never  after  that  day  meditated  violence  to  those 
vows,  any  more  than  he  had  harbored  treason  to  the 
confederacy  during  its  brightest  days.  Loyal  by  na¬ 
ture,  his  heart  might  bleed  for  a  lost  cause,  but  he 
would  never  betray  when  once  he  had  plighted  his 
word*  Some  say  the  war  might  have  been  ended 
sooner.  There  are  no  might  have  beens  with  Pro¬ 
vidence*  They  are  all  has  beens.  His  plans  are 
rounded  out  to  completeness  only  by  using  both  the 
“has  beens”  and  the  ‘‘might  have  beens”  of  men. 
The  struggle  closed  at  the  right  time  and  in  the  right 
way.  It  has  been  avered  that  an  earlier  peace  was 
offered  together  with  payment  for  the  slaves,  and 
that  it  should  have  been  accepted.  Mr*  Lincoln's 
character  is  inconsistent  with  this  statement.  He 
was  a  man  of  the  common  people,  and  it  is  incredi¬ 
ble  that  he  should  have  favored  terms  of  peace  which 


inured  to  the  benefit  of  the  minority  wealthy  people, 
the  slave  owners  who  were  the  leaders  of  the  war* 
while  the  great  majority,  though  willingly  followers, 
still  but  followers,  received  nc  recompense.  The  con 
federate  soldier  would  have  felt  outraged  at  a  submis¬ 
sion  conditional  on  payment  for  the  slaves,  and  such 
a  peace  would  have  been  a  stigma  on  all  having  to  do 
with  it. 

From  the  foregoing  can  be  gathered  something  of 
the  thought  and  feeling  that  moved  and  impelled 
the  private  soldier  of  the  confederacy,  when  the 
fourth  year  of  the  bloody  struggle  opened*  That 
year  was  to  be  and  was  a  battle  of  battles.  From 
March  to  November  was  one  fight,  but  it  was  not  in 
these  that  the  confederate  cause  was  lost*  With  the 
South,  the  deciding  battle  of  the  war  was  the  first 
Manassas*  There  the  fates  played  us  false.  The  war 
was  begun  as  a  picnic.  Those  at  the  head  utterly 
misconceived  the  crisis.  They  never  realized  that  it 
was  to  be  real  war  till  the  day  of  salvation  was  gone 
by.  The  feeling  of  security  was  confirmed  by  the 
success  at  Manassas*  That  the  contest  would  be 
short  was  then  certain,  as  reasoned  out  at  Richmond* 

Col,  M - of  a  Tennessee  regiment  on  the  way  to 

the  front,  missing  the  fight, said  regretfully,  would 
have  given  ten  years  of  my  life  to  have  been  in  that 
battle,”  so  sure  was  he  that  it  was  the  last  great  bat¬ 
tle  of  the  war.  Instead  of  organizing  the  army,  col¬ 
lecting  supplies  and  developing  resources  the  author* 
ities  were  congratulating  themselves  on  their  easy 
task,  waiting  to  receive  peace  proposals  from  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  deliberating  as  to  the  best  way  of  going 
about  the  discharge  of  soldiers  already  enlisted,  A 
vigorous,  rapid,  offensive  sweep  of  the  armies  of  the 
confederacy  before  the  north  found  out  that  Its  own 
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people  were  really  In  earnest  for  the  war,  might  have 
made  an  impression*  On  the  contrary  inaction  pre-  , 
vailed,  Manassas  was  bigger  with  fate  than  Gettys¬ 
burg,  About  two  years  of  the  only  time  the  south 
could  have  used  with  the  least  hope  of  success,  pass¬ 
ed  in  delays  and  self  confidence.  When  the  sifcu- 
tion  dawned  on  the  chiefs,  it  was  too  late  to  retrieve 
neglect.  The  slow  earnestness,  purposeful  method 
and  unyielding  determination  of  federal  power, 
without  hurry,  remorseless  as  fate,  crushed  opposi¬ 
tion  and  tramped  to  victory.  Like  the  stag  at  bay, 
the  south  fought  desperately,  but  with  no  chance  to 
win. 

Unequal  as  the  contest  was,  the  confederate  soldier 
went  on  fighting  and  trusting.  At  night  he  lay  with 
his  head  on  his  cartridge  box  and  his  gun  by  his 
side*  The  whistle  of  rifle  balls  lulled  him  to  sleep, 
and  the  boom  of  cannon  awoke  him  in  the  morning. 
Spring  was  drawn  into  summer  as  one  army  slowly 
retreated  southward,  the  other  ever  upon  Us  rear  or 
flank.  The  last  day  s  of  June  were  come*  Gur  men 
lay  in  the  burning  trenches,  A  shell  came  through 
the  bank  and  exploded.  One  man  had  a  foot  torn  off 
Directly  word  was  brought  that  one  of  the  water  de¬ 
tail  had  been  killed.  He  was  a  boy  of  fifteen  3rearrf. 

A  shell  had  exploded  and  sent  a  dozen  small  slugs 
through  his  body.  Maiming  and  death  every  day, 
every  hour,  even  at  the  times  when  no  great  battles 
were  going  on*  The  lull  of  battle  was  not  a  time  free 
from  shot  and  shell.  To  kill  and  be  killed  was  the 
business  on  hand.  That  is  what  we  were  all  there 
for.  Those  beautiful  June  days  smiled  upon  the 
hideous  work. 

On  the  26th  day  of  the  month,  I  was  one  of  the 
detail  to  do  duty  on  the  picket  line.  Earthworks 
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were  erected  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  meeting  at  a  right 
angle  on  a  slight  ridge  that  extended  down  the  de¬ 
clivity  like  the  comb  of  a  hip  roof.  Half  a  mile  be¬ 
yond  the  breastworks  the  federal  forces  were  en 
trenched  along  hastily  erected  lines  of  logs  and  earth* 
Between  was  a  woods,  some  places  open  and  at  others 
densely  grown  with  underbrush.  Our  pickets  were 
stationed  about  three  hundred  paces  advance  of  the 
main  line.  The  men  were  placed  in  rifle  pits  by 
twofs  and  left  to  themselves  to  guard  the  fortunes  of 
a  nation*  The  risk  and  the  responsibility  combine 
to  make  a  heavy  care  on  him  who  takes  cm  himself 
the  dangerous  duty.  The  pit  of  myself  and  fellow 
was  exactly  oposite  the  angle  of  the  breastworks  and 
not  one  hundred  yards  from  the  nearest  federal  line 
of  battle,  though  the  dense  undergrowth  concealed 
it  altogether  from  view.  The  other  rifle  pits  bore  off 
to  the  right  and  left,  receding  farther  and  farther 
from  the  enemy*  The  day  was  fair  and  the  woods 
seemed  to  be  of  a  brighter  green  than  usual*  There 
was  even  a  lull  in  the  picket  firing  and  only  an  oc¬ 
casional  random  boom  of  cannon.  The  federals  seem¬ 
ed  willing,  for  some  reason,  to  encourage  a  truce 
But  where  the  leaves  did  not  obstruct,  coats  of  blue 
could  been  seen  slowly  moving  about  and  hiding 
from  bush  to  tree.  Sometimes  there  was  the  gallant 
uniform  of  an  officer,  and  now  and  then  a  not  loud 
voice  of  command-  The  thickly  leaved  bushes  shut 
out  most  of  the  view,  but  enough  appeared  to  be¬ 
token  a  move  of  importance.  The  day  closed  how¬ 
ever,  without  an  advance.  At  night  an  officer  visited 
the  pickets  and  enjoined  unusual  watchfulness.  How 
still  the  night  is.  We  take  time  about  watching. 
"BoomP' Away  to  the  left  speeds  the  death  dealing 
shell,  its  fuse  sputtering  a  dim  white  light  in  its  wake. 
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‘‘Zip/1  the  swift  minnie  is  come  and  gone  and  perhaps 
another  life  is  gone  out.  Still?  yes,  except  for  these 
random  shots  which  but  emphasise  the  stillness*  Still 
as  death  literally*  For  the  one  who  may  be  shot  to 
death  at  any  moment,  is  going  to  be  still  if  he  be¬ 
lieves  being  still  will  save  him*  The  night  at  length 
dragged  through  the  anxious,  heavy  hours.  The 
dawn  was  as  lovely  as  that  which  followed  first  the 
advent  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  and  breathed  good  wil 
upon  earth  as  if  man  were  not  about  to  mar  it  all 
with  blood  and  carnage*  The  sun  came  up  in  glori¬ 
ous  splendor  and  his  level  rays  cast  a  charming  mel¬ 
low  light  over  the  verdure  of  tree  and  shrub*  The 
serene  beauty  of  that  early  morning  is  yet  a  vivid 
picture  of  memory — the  golden  sunshine,  and  the 
blue  sicy  and  the  barrier  of  trees  and  bushes  clothed 
in  green,  just  across  a  narrow  open  space  or  glade 
that  divided  our  picket  post  from  the  hostile  army* 
So  nature  paints.  Man  makes  the  background  of  it  all 
hideous  with  his  passions.  Suddenly  the  bushes 
swayed  and  shook  violently  for  a  moment  and  then 
not  twenty  paces  away  flashed  a  gleaming  line  of 
federal  bayonets*  Another  followed  close  after  and 
then  another.  Quicker  than  the  telling,  the  first  line 
was  on  our  picket  post.  There  was  no  chance  of  es¬ 
cape,  The  color  bearer  waved  his  flag  over  us  and 
moved  on,  The  other  lines  advanced  in  order.  It 
was  a  grand  spectacle.  Three  columns  of  blue,  dar¬ 
ing,  eager,  expectant,  sweep  towards  the  crest  of  the 
hill*  Brave  men  going  to  sure  death*  It  was  a  mis¬ 
take,  The  point  could  not  be  taken  and  if  carried 
was  not  worth  the  cost.  On  the  right,  on  the  left,  in 
the  center  stood  men  who  knew  how  to  Use  small 
arms  in  battle*  They  were  protected.  They  had 
all  the  advantage.  The  assailants  could  only  come 
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up  and  be  shot— shot  from  the  front,  shot  from  the 
left  flank,  shot  from  the  right  flank  enfiladed  with 
bursting  shells,  bayoneted  from  the  breastworks* 
The  field  of  Franklin  alone,  of  all  the  war,  witnessed  a 
more  daring  charge.  Death  drank  of  blood  to  drunk 
enness  that  day.  Men  fell  like  autumn  leaves,  by 
twos,  by  fours,  by  dozens,  man  on  man  went  down, 
men  on  men — four  deep— six  deep.  A  general  falls,  a 
colonel,  officers,  men.  Slaughtered  they  %vere.  The 
field  was  afterwards  called  the  dead  angle  by  the 
confederates*  Such  was  a  battle  fought  on  the  27th 
day  of  June  1804,  near  Ke&ncsaw  Mountain,  Georgia 

I  was  captured  on  the  picket  line  and  after  a  brisk 
trip  by  rail,  was  landed  in  Camp  Douglass,  July 
1864* 

From  week  to  week  the  prison  population  was  in- 
creased  by  the  bringing  of  new  captives.  One  night, 
when  summer  was  gone  and  there  was  a  white  snow 
on  the  ground,  a  batch  of  forlorn,  looking  fellows 
from  Hood’s  army,  captured  at  Nashville,  thinly 
clad,  half  barefoot,  and  shivering  In  the  cold  star¬ 
light,  was  brought  in.  Among  the  names  on  the  roll 
were  two  from  my  own  company,  “X”  of  the — th 
regiment,  Seth  Mors  and  Mark  Manic.  The  latter 
was  a  fellow'  of  expedients,  and  ever  on  the  lookout 
for  something  better.  Iu  camp  he  always  had  an  ex¬ 
tra  dainty  for  his  mess.  Before  tents  could  be  well 
pitched,  after  a  day’s  march,  he  was  out,  and  back 
with  a  chicken,  or  a  canteen  of  molases,  or  a  lot  of 
potatoes,  or  a  piece  of  fresh  pig.  The  darkest  night 
and  the  densest  forest  were  together  unequal  to  the 
task  of  putting  him  off  his  course.  The  longest  forc¬ 
ed  march  left  him  Still  fresh  for  a  few  miles  scouting 
after  Ugrub,”  It  was  then  no  great  matter  of  sur¬ 
prise  that  Mark  Manic  was  nowhere  to  be  found 
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when  I  set  out  to  hunt  him  up  next  morning  among 
the  new  arrivals.  I  talked  with  Mors,  and  was  as¬ 
sured  that  Mark  had  been  with  the  squad  the  even¬ 
ing  of  its  arrival  in  the  box  ears.  His  absence  could 
not  be  accounted  for,  hut  he  was  gone. 

He  afterwards  related  to  me  the  manner  of  his  es¬ 
cape.  The  prisoners  were  crowded  in  box  cars,  and 
it  was  quite  dark  when  the  train  arrived  at  the  sta¬ 
tion.  There  were  no  lights  at  hand,  and  even  match¬ 
es  seem  to  have  been  wanting.  The  prisoners  were 
ordered  from  the  cars,  and  were  commanded  to  form 
in  line  oti  a  sidetrack.  A  guard  remained  in  the  car 
till  all  were  supposed  to  be  out  Then  he  went  round 
the  sides  of  the  car,  jabbing  the  corners  with  his 
bayonet,  and  raking  the  walls  round  about  til] 
every  foot  of  space  had  been  gone  over.  Convinced 
that  none  remained  he,  too,  got  out,  and  presently 
the  train  moved  away,  and  the  prisoners  were 
marched  to  camp.  Mark  Hanie,  concealed  by  the 
friendly  darkness,  was  still  in  the  car,  He  had  seiz¬ 
ed  the  iron  rod  overhead  and,  swinging  himself  close 
to  the  roof  of  the  car,  so  remained  without  detection 
He  said  he  swung  there  with  a  pleasant  feeling  of 
security  till  the  bayonet  began  to  stick  into  the  sides 
and  comers  of  the  car.  Then  his  heart  almost  failed 
him,  and  he  was  on  the  point  of  dropping  to  the 
floor,  when  the  guard  desisted,  Havin  g  eluded  the 
guards,  he  found  a  way  out  of  the  city  and  eventual¬ 
ly  returned  to  his  home. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Nine  Morphs  Iq  Prisorj. 


Camp  Douglass  was  an  enclosure  of  perhaps 
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twenty  five  acres  built  aTound  with  a  high  wooden 
fence  having  a  gangway  on  top  upon  which  the 
guard  paced  back  and  forth,  slow,  silent  and  awe 
inspiring  to  the  inmates  of  the  prison.  Only  about 
half  the  prison  area  was  tenated  that  July,  but  ere 
many  more  months  had  gone  by  the  whole  camp  was 
full,  not  less  than  12,000  prisoners  being  confined 
within  its  walls.  Our  squad  of  about  two  hundred, 
having  been  escorted  through  the  gate,  was  drawn 
up  in  line  and  commanded  to  drop  all  baggage  to 
the  ground  and  remain  in  position  till  a  search  could 
be  made  for  contraband  goods.  Many  prisoners  who 
had  been  there  long  enough  to  feel  at  home,  gathered 
around  and  by  reason  of  having  gone  through  a  like 
experience,  thought  it  their  duty  to  volunteer  advice 
and  make  various  suggestions  about  how  we  ought  to 
behave  ourselves  towards  the  searchers.  Especially 
were  we  warned  to  conceal  money  if  we  had  it,  for  it 
would  be  confiscated  if  discovered.  My  store  of 
greenbacks  was  about  two  dollars  which  I  stuffed  to 
the  bottom  of  my  sock,  where  it  passed  the  ordeai 
safely,  and  escaped  detection.  One  would  hardly 
have  looked  for  even  one  dollar  from  so  forlorn  and 
scantily  clad  set  of  men  as  that  squad  of  confederates 
Nothing  was  found  of  a  more  dangerous  nature  than 
a  pocket  knife.  A  few  of  these  were  appropriated  by 
the  investigating  committee.  The  search  over,  the 
new  captives  were  distributed  among  the  various 
barracks,  my  lot  failing  to  barrack  14  which  was 
occupied  largely  by  Kentuckians  of  Morgan’s  cavalry. 

Thus  initiated,  I  began  my  nine  months  term  of 
prison  life.  War  is  savagery  pure  and  simple,  and 
war  prisons  are  not  kept  to  pamper  the  prisoners,  A 
very  strict  discipline  is  necessary  and  if  the  captor^ 
exercise  moderate  forbearance,  they  take  it  to  them- 
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selves  as  a  phenominal  show  of  humanity.  Shoot¬ 
ing  a  prisoner  now  and  then  passed  without  much 
reproof*  One  night  the^guard  fired  through  the  bar. 
racks  wall,  into  the  bunk  of  a  sleeping  man*  The 
ball  sped  through  his  brain*  The  poor  fellow  never 
knew  it  unless  the  sleeping  brain  awoke  and  gave 
the  alarm  in  that  short  moment  between  the  touch 
and  the  entrance  of  the  ball*  At  least  his  period 
of  suffering  was  short.  On  another  occasion  a  poor 
wretch,  weary  of  his  hard  bed,  ai*ose  some  minutes 
before  the  reveille  spunded  and  brgan  kindling  a  fin- 
on  which  to  cook  his  breakfast*  As  ho  was  stooping 
over  the  coals*  endeavoring  to  blow  them  into  a  blaze 
the  guard  coolly  leveled  his  gun  and  sent  a  ball 
through  the  man's  head.  His  lifeless  body  dropped 
into  the  tire.  There  were  not  many  such  extreme 
cases  of  blood  guiltiness*  Among  a  large  garrison  of 
guards,  may  always  be  found  a  few  cruel  fiends  that 
delight  in  brutality.  Some  guards  were  kind  and 
human;  others  mean,  spiteful,  vicious.  The  latter 
were  eases  of  individual  depravity  and  not  a  type  of 
the  people  they  stood  for.  There  was  however,  one 
piece  of  small  meanness  in  the  management  of  the 
prison,  that  was  without  excuse,  and  meant  a  lack  of 
national  humanity*  That  was  starving  the  prisoners 
by  degrees.  If  it  would  be  justified  by  way  of  re¬ 
taliation,  the  plea  must  fail  because  the  confederate 
government  fed  its  prisoners  the  same  rations  it  gave 
its  soldiers,  Neither  had  enough  of  the  only  ration, 
corn  bread  and  poor  beef.  Still  they  had  all  the  con 
federaey  could  give*  The  United  States  had  abun¬ 
dance  of  everything,  and  the  world  to  draw  from,  yet 
its  prisoners  of  war  were  allowed  barely  enough  food 
to  sustain  life*  There  la  little  doubt  that  many  a 
death  in  the  camp  was  the  result  of  sheer  starvation. 


The  constant  craving  of  appetite  caused  men  to 
delve  hi  the  garbage  barrels  for  bones,  hoping  to  ex- 
tract  therefrom  a  few  spoonfuls  of  marrow*  This 
seemed  to  scandalize  the  authorities  no  little,  and  if 
the  garbage  searcher  were  caught  in  the  act,  he  was 
punished  by  a  ride  on  "Morgards  mule/*  which  was 
a  piece  of  lumber  two  by  six  inches,  ten  feet  long  and 
mounted  edge  up,  on  tall  legs  like  a  carpenter’s  scaf¬ 
folding  bench*  This,  the  eulnrit  was  compelled  to 
mount  and  straddle,  without  foot  support,  for  such 
time  as  the  guard  might  deem  commensurate  with 
the  heinousness  of  the  offence*  To  add  to  his  disgrace 
he  was  compelled  to  hold  the  offensive  bone  in  his 
mouth,  a  visible  warning  to  other  like  violators  of 
the  proprieties*  The  craving  of  hunger  displayed 
itself  in  other  ways*  One  day  the  commandant  of 
the  prison  came  in  on  j,n  inspection  tour,  bringing 
along  a  little  dog  which,  being  cutoff  from  its  master, 
was  captured,  confiscated  and  concealed  till  a  safe 
chance  occurred,  when  it  was  cooked  and  eaten,  mak 
ing,  as  those  who  partook  declared,  a  very  savory 
dish*  The  men  engaged  in  this  violence  to  the  com¬ 
mandant’s  pet  canine,  were  some  of  Morgans  Ken¬ 
tuckians,  and  they  brought  themselves  still  more 
under  the  ban,  by  imitating  Oliver  Twist  and  calling 
out  for  more  to  eat  in  the  hearing  of  the  officer  as  he 
rode  along  in  his  fine  carriage*  "We’re  hungry,” 
"Give  us  more  to  eat,”  "We’re  most  starved”,  and 
the  like  cries  greeted  him  along  the  way*  He  be¬ 
came  exasperated  and  as  a  punishment,  the  men 
were  compelled  to  sit  naked  on  the  ice  "for  half  an 
hour.  Incidents  like  these  were  many,  and  the  boys 
made  sport  of  them  pretty  much  as  mischeivous 
school  boys  recount  their  escapades  and  punishments 
at  school*  To  say  it  in  a  word,  the  last  year  at  Camp 
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Douglass  was  to  the  inmates  simply  a  twelve  months 
of  gnawing  hunger.  There  was,  no  doubt,  good  war 
strategy  in  General  Grant's  order  not  to  exchange 
any  more  prisoners.  It  would  have  been  humane  to 
take  federal  prisoners  in  southern  prisons,  home  by 
exchange,  but  there  was  a  larger  humanity  to  weigh 
against  it.  The  fifty  thousand  confederate  prisoners 
sent  home,  would  go  back  to  the  ranks  and  prolong 
the  Avar*  The  south  needed  men  in  its  armies  more 
than  anything  else*  The  north  did  not  need  men.  It 
could  serve  its  own  cause  and  the  cause  of  humanity 
also, by  leaving  its  own  prisoners  in  southern  prisons 
instead  of  exchanging  them  and  thereby  rebuilding 
the  shattered  armies  of  the  south  and  prolonging  the 
war.  If  a  southern  prison  was  bad,  fighting  new 
armies  was  worse.  General  Grant  took  the  right 
view  of  the  matter,  but  he  never  contemplated  pun¬ 
ishing  the  confederate  prisoners  as  indivduals  by 
the  malignant  process  of  slow  starvation.  These 
events  are  long  past,  and  not  referred  to  out  of  an¬ 
imosity.  They  are  acts  of  history,  instigated  by  pas¬ 
sions  that  approve  deeds  which  would  be  condemned 
in  cooler  moments. 

The  police  regulations  of  the  prison  were  very 
strict*  Each  barrack  of  which  there  were  sixty  four 
in  the  grounds,  had  a  special  guard  to  look  after  its 
welfare,  see  that  rules  were  observed  and  that  all 
answered  roll  call  every  morning*  Deal,  who  had 
charge  of  number  fourteen,  was  a  kind  hearted  man 
and  not  often  severe  The  relations  between  him 
and  his  charge  grew  to  be  quite  sympathetic  and 
there  was  a  genuine  attachment  on  both  sides.  He 
rarely  found  occasion  of  punishment  or  reprimand, 
Once,  however,  the  whole  barrack  fell  under  his  dis¬ 
pleasure,  and  provoked  him  to  an  act  of  punishment. 


The  rules  required  all  prisoners  to  go  to  bed  at  sue 
down,  lie  still  without  talking  and  not  get  up  till 
after  full  day  light.  This  was  a  hard  condition  on 
the  long  winter  nights,  and  sometimes  the  men  would 
talk  and  risk  the  consequences.  After  awhile  they 
began  to  presume  on  the  guard’s  indulgence.  There 
was  more  and  more  talking  in  the  dark  still  hours. 
Many  a  time  men  from  other  barracks,  had  paid  the 
penalty  for  violating  the  rule,  by  a  mount  on  Mor¬ 
gan’s  mule;  and  it  was  an  equestrian  exercise  not  at 
all  delightful,  with  the  fierce  winds  from  lake  Michi¬ 
gan  ruffling  the  scant  garments  of  the  rider.  But 
immunity  had  made  fourteen  careless.  From  a  talk 
here  and  there,  it  began  to  be  a  hum  of  voices,  low 
but  distinct,  all  through  the  building.  Deal  stole  in 
quietly  one  night  and  walked  the  aisle  between  the 
bunks,  a  tiptoe,  not  making  a  sound.  From  end  to 
end  there  was  a  babel  of  tongues.  With  a  whirl  he 
suddenly  brought  the  great  cane  he  carried,  crashing 
against  the  floor.  The  noise  was  startling  and  then 
the  stillness  for  a  moment  was  equal  to  the  darkness. 
“Roll  out  of  your  bunks  every  man,*’  was  the  com¬ 
mand.**  “May  wo  put  on  our  clothes* *  called  out 
some  one,  “No!**  thundered  the  guard.  “Get  out  and 
that  pretty  quick.**  A  few  pulled  on  trousers  and 
coat,  some  threw  a  blanket  over  their  shoulders,  but 
the  larger  part  in  their  night  clothes,  tumbled  out 
doors  and  Into  line,  and  all  were  marched  off  to  the 
mule,  A  hundred  and  seventy  five  men  would  have 
found  some  difficulty  in  finding  saddle  room,  so  they 
were  permitted  to  stand  in  line  along  side.  The  pier¬ 
cing  air  made  their  teeth  chatter  and  their  knees 
strike  together  as  they  stood  silent  and  waiting. 
Deal  soon  got  sorry  for  us  and  gave  the  word  to  re¬ 
turn  to  quarters*  We  stood  not  cm  the  order  of  going 
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and  there  never  was  a  stampede  of  greater  celerity, 
’There  was  no  more  talking  that  night,  nor  for  many 
nights  following. 

Now  and  then  a  prisoner  would  get  some  money 
from  a  friend  on  the  outside.  He  was  not  allowed 
to  have  the  cash  in  hand,  but  whs  given  an  order  on 
the  prison  sutler  for  such  supplies  as  he  kept  and 
sold  at  a  very  payiug  profit.  Frequently  this  order 
was  laid  out  in  the  purchase  ol  a  barrel  of  yellow 
meal  which  cost  about  six  dollars,  A  good  many 
stray  shinplasters  found  their  way  into  the  prison 
and  the  buyer  of  the  meal  would  sell  it  out  at  five 
cents  a  pint  to  such  as  could  raise  the  money. 

Every  morning  at  8  o’clock,  the  whole  prison  pop¬ 
ulation  was  required  to  turn  out,  and  form  in  line  to 
be  counted.  Not  often  was  a  man  missing  from  the 
list.  The  chances  for  escape  were  not  one  of  a  thous¬ 
and,  Still  a  few  of  the  more  daring  managed  to  get 
out  and  away.  Of  the  few  that  got  beyond  the  pris¬ 
on  walls,  the  half  were  caught  and  brought  back. 
One  prisoner  who  had  friends  on  the  outside  bribed 
the  scavenger  to  haul  him  out  concealed  under  a 
load  of  garbage,  A  bright  and  venturesome  boy 
snaked  his  wTay  to  the  wall  on  a  dark  night  and  dig¬ 
ged  under  with  a  table  knife  while  the  guard  was  pac 
ing  his  beat  back  and  forth,  not  a  dozen  feet  above. 
Such  pluck  deserved  to  succeed,  and  it  did  succeed 
in  this  instance,  for  the  boy  was  not  recaptured. 
After  the  morning  count  came  breakfast,  which  con 
sisted  of  a  thin  slice  of  bread  and  about  two  cubic 
inches  of  salt  beef.  The  men  were  divided  into 
messes  and  each  mess  received  its  ration  in  bulk, 
which  was  divided  with  scrupulous  exactness  among 
the  individual  members.  The  loaf  of  bread  was  cut 
iuto  four  slices  and  on  each  slice  an  equal  share  of 
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the  meat  was  laid.  Then  for  fear  that  one  might  fare 
better  than  another,  the  portions  were  assigned  by  lot. 
One  man  would  turn  his  back,  while  another,  point-' 
ing  to  a  mess  would  ask  “Whose  is  this?"  “LSaras.” 
“And this?”  “Greens,”  “And  this?”  “Kirks”,  and  so 
till  each  had  his  share*  Gold  dust  was  never  more 
carefully  gathered  up  and  guarded  by  the  delver  in 
the  mines,  than  was  each  crumb  of  that  bread,  by  the 
ones  that  received  it.  The  dinner  varied  from  the 
breakfast  in  that  the  meat  was  salt  pork  with  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  gill  of  boiled  beans  or  hominy.  The  sup¬ 
per  was  the  same  ration  of  bread  with  two  good  bites 
of  salt  pork.  How  we  all  used  to  envy  the  cooks  as 
we  gazed  through  the  scuttle  hole  to  the  kitchen, 
which  was  opened  at  the  meal  hour  in  order  to  hand 
through  the  bread  and  meat!  How  our  mouths  water 
ed  at  the  piles  of  bread,  the  big  cauldron  of  beans 
and  the  huge  hunks  of  boiled  pork.  One  may  poe- 
tize  of  the  fragrance  of  flowers,  of  the  sweet  scent  of 
the  new  mown  hay,  of  the  odors  that  mix  with  the 
breath  of  spring;  but  the  savory  smell  of  boiled  pork 
and  beans  is  first  of  all  to  the  man  with  a  craving 
appetite.  All  his  five  senses  are  concentrated  on  the 
one  subject  of  food,  His  days  are  spent  thinking  o^ 
something  to  eat  At  night  he  dreams  of  tables  load* 
ed  with  good  things,  and  his  plans  of  the  future  al¬ 
ways  revolve  around  specific  schemes  for  adminis¬ 
tering  to  the  welfare  of  the  stomach.  The  arch  fiend 
of  them  all  is  creeping,  hideous,  malignant  hunger, 
A  small  amount  of  reading  matter  found  its  way 
into  the  prison  and  helped  to  while  away  some  of  the 
tedious  hours  for  such  as  cared  to  read,  A  few  at¬ 
tempted  the  study  of  latin  and  mathematics,  but  the 
brain  rebels  against  effective  work  wdien  the  stomach 
lacks  food. 


Immediately  after  breakfast  was  time  for  cleaning 
up.  Inside  and  out,  all  trash  and  litter  were  swept 
and  raked  in  piles  for  the  garbage  wagons.  Perfect 
cleanliness  was  enforced  all  over  the  camp.  At  this 
hour  also,  came  the  ambulance  to  carry  the  sick  to 
the  hospital  where  a  large  number  of  them  died  and 
were  borne  to  that  narrower  prison  of  a  grave  in  a 
strange  and  unsympathetic  land.  Death  was  one 
road  that  led  through  the  guarded  and  barred  gate, 
but  there  was  another  available  to  such  as  had  friends 
in  good  standing  with  the  Union,  on  the  outside,  A 
prisoner  could  obtain  his  release  by  taking  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  United  States  if  the  Union  man 
would  vouch  for  his  godcl  behavior,  and  give  assur¬ 
ance  that  the  oath  would  be  kept  inviolate.  A  very 
few  availed  themselves  of  this  privilege.  The  thous¬ 
ands  chose  to  remain  and  endure  to  the  end. 

Some  of  the  men  of  mechanical  turn,  fitted  them 
up  work  benches  and  made  tools  of  knife  blades  and 
needles  and  the  like,  and  went  into  the  manufacture 
of  finger  rings  and  trinkets  of  various  kinds,  which 
were  sold  to  whoever  could  get  the  cash  to  pay  for 
them.  Quite  a  brisk  trade  arose  in  these  goods  as 
all  wanted  such  a  memento  of  prison  days,  and  no 
one  who  could  buy  failed  to  make  the  purchase.  My 
own  funds  all  told,  encompassed  the  purchase  of  a 
small  gutta  percha  ring,  silver  lined  and  having  a  sil¬ 
ver  scroll  set  in  the  face. 

For  the  great  bulk  of  the  prisoners,  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  to  relieve  the  enforced  inertia'.  Their  lives  stag'- 
Dated,  physically,  mentally  and  morally.  There  was 
not  even  the  advantage  of  a  prolonged  walk.  One 
could,  indeed,  pace  up  and  down,  in  front  of  his  bar¬ 
rack,  like  a  sentinel  on  guard,  but  such  exercise,  by 
its  sameness,  comes*  in  time,  to  add  intensity  to  the 
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prolonged  monotony.  Before  the  prison  become 
crowded,  the  prisoners  were  permitted  to  exercise  by 
walking  around  the  camp  near  the  walls,  a  while  be¬ 
fore  sundown*  As  the  afternoon  advanced,  squads  of 
men  would  start  the  rounds.  From  time  to  time, 
others  step  in,  here  two,  yonder  a  few  more,  at  another 
place  a  dozen,  till  a  thousand  men  would  be  moving 
in  column,  some  talking,  some  singing,  some  silent, 
the  regular  tramp,  tramp,  tramp  of  the  soldier  in 
mimicry  of  the  marches  in  the  ranks  before  the  days 
of  captivity*  As  the  prison  filled  up,  these  proces¬ 
sions  swelled  in  magnitude  till  the  authorities  came 
to  mistrust  such  large  massing®  of  the  men*  Orders 
were  issued  that  put  an  end  tft  these  close  of  the  day 
promenades* 

It  would  be  tiresome  to  go  over  all  the  details  of 
an  extended  prison  term*  Looking  back  through 
the  years  that  span  a  generation,  I  can  freely  say 
that  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  prison  at  Camp  Doug¬ 
lass  was  no  worse  in  police  stictness  than  was  neces- 
aary  for  the  safe  keeping  of  the  prisoners.  Those  who 
obeyed  the  rules  were  rarely  punished  and  only  a  very 
few  of  the  guards  took  delight  in  insulting,  kicking, 
cursing  or  beating  the  unarmed  men  under  their  care 
Most  of  them  were  best  pleased  when  they  had  no 
charges  to  make,  no  broken  rules  to  report,  no  fault 
to  find.  Many  of  them  came  to  cherish  a  cordial  feel 
ing  of  good  will  toward  their  men  and  were  exercised 
to  screen  rather  than  inculpate  them. 


CHAPTER  nr. 


Going  Hor^e 


It  was  now  two  years  since  I  had  been  at  home. 
One  or  two  short  letters  had  come  through  the  lines 
to  the  prison*  They  bore  messages  of  tenderness 
and  love  from  the  dearest  ones  on  earth,  father, 
mother,  sisters,  brothers,  one  of  them  away  in  Joe 
Johnson's  army,  I  dreamed  of  these  messages  of 
love  before  they  came  and  it  seemed  as  if  mother’s 
spirit  was  bearing  them  on  loves  wings,  lest  they  be 
lost  by  the  way;  and  when  put  into  my  hands,  how 
they  thrilled  me  and  stirred  unu  ter  able  longing  to 
feel  mother’s  soft  hand  again  on  my  head,  and  hear 
her  gentle  voice  and  listen  to  her  loving  words.  I 
was  now  twenty-two  years  old  and  had  spent  most 
of  four  years  following  the  demoralizing  life  of  a 
soldier,  but  it  had  not  hardened  me  against  home 
sickness,  O,  for  a  chance  once  more  to  sit  at  mother’s 
table  where  there  was  never  lack  of  wholesome  food, 
and  then  to  drink  from  the  clear  spring,  and  bathe 
in  the  little  brook  that  ran  by  the  house,  or  lie  on  its 
grassy  banks,  under  the  maples  and  watch  the  min¬ 
nows  lazily  float  in  its  eddies*  What  a  delight  it 
would  be  to  note  clay  by  day,  with  eager  impatience, 
the  turning  of  the  May  cherries  till  they  were  ripe,  or 
to  climb  the  tree  for  the  red  June  apples,  or  hunt  the 
eggs  at  the  barn ,  or  ride  old  Mike  to  mill,  or  help 
sister  with  her  flowers,  or  feed  the  pigs  and  do  the 
trifles  of  a  hundred  kinds,  that  help  to  fill  in  the  life 
of  a  country  boy  . 

The  men  who  went  through  the  ordeal  will  know. 


and  the  young  who  have  grown  up  since*  may  in 
part  concept,  my  joy  when  during  the  latter  days  of 
March,  1805,  it  was  proclaimed  that  all  prisoners 
in  number  fourteen,  whose  names  began  with  the 
letter  K,  were  to  be  sent  south  in  exchange. 

It  came  about  in  this  way,  The  two  governments 
had  arranged  a  cartel  for  the  exchange  of  sick  pris¬ 
oners,  When  the  roll  of  these  for  Camp  Douglass, 
was  completed  of  such  sick  and  convalescent  as  were 
able  to  make  the  journey,  there  lacked  a  few  of  the 
full  quota  of  names  required.  These  had  to  be  made 
up  of  the  twelve  thousand  prisoners  on  hand.  It 
pleased  the  authorities  to  go  to  number  fourteen,  and 
to  the  letter  K  of  the  alphabet,  for  the  few  lacking 
names.  Was  it  only  the  whim  of  an  officer,  a  mere 
hap  hazard  cast  of  the  die  that  caused  events  so  to 
fall  out  that  the  K’s  of  fourteen  were  chosen  ?  I  do 
not  believe  it.  Men  do  the  casting  but  the  lot  is  of 
the  Lord,  There  is  a  Providence  that  overshadows 
us  always.  He  directs  our  paths  and  moves  to  his 
purpose  the  minds  of  the  men  who  have  to  deal  with 
us.  You  may  say  that  11*990  men  were  left  by  that 
same  Providence,  all  as  anxious  as  the  ton  K’a  of 
number  fourteen,  to  get  out  and  away;  and  still 
further  that  only  a  mouth  or  two  hence,  all  would  be 
liberated  by  the  restoration  of  peace.  All  this  is 
admitted.  Yet  the  one  who  is  able  to  bring  about 
what  he  wills,  has  said  no  cares  lor  the  sparrow,  and 
that  it  never  falls  till  he  is  ready*  If  he  holds  up  its 
wings  as  it  Hits  from  tree  to  tree,  I  know  he  will  lay 
out  every  step  I  take,  1  do  not  see  the  purpose  of  it 
all.  I  might  have  contracted  some  fatal  disease  by 
a  longer  stay.  Maybe  he  was  kind  enough  to  send 
mo  South  where  it  would  be  easier,  in  the  obscurity 
of  my  country  home,  to  give  back  allegiance  to  the 


Union,  than  it  would  have  been  at  the  gate  of  a 
northern  prison.  Or  was  it  a  mother’s  prayer  that 
brought  me  the  earlier  home?  The  how  and  the  why 
we  see  not,  but  we  do  know  that  He  leads  us  in 
paths  of  His  own  designing  and  the  reasons  will  be 
made  plane  some  glad  day. 

The  little  band  for  exchange  was  soon  arrayed  in 
line,  and  the  roll  of  names  called,  I  had  received  a 
sum  of  money  from  a  relative  outside  and  still  had  a 
small  balance  against  the  su  tiler,  which  was  spent 
for  crackers  and  cheese,  a  good,  fat  haversack  full, 
Which* I  slung  over  my  shoulder  with  a  shrug  that 
said,  “boys,  don’t  you  think  Pm  in  luck?"  Buying 
the  crackers  and  cheese  had  made  me  a  few  minutes 
late  getting  in  line,  and  this,  coupled  with  a  buoy¬ 
ancy  caused  by  my  highly  exalted  state  of  feeling, 
drew  the  attention  of  the  sergeant  in  charge,  who 
gruffly  asked  me  what  I  was  doing  there*  I  had  to 
point  out  my  name  to  him  on  the  roll,  and  explain 
why  I  was  late  getting  in  line,  before  he  would  put 
aside  his  suspicion  of  me* 

It  was  now  near  sundown  and  all  being,  at  last 
ready,  the  command  to  march  was  given,  and  we 
passed  out  through  those  awful  gates,  never  to  see 
them  more*  it  was  a  very  willing  squad  that  climb¬ 
ed  into  the  box  cars  that  evening,  and  the  rocking 
of  the  train  as  it  bumped,  and  puffed,  and  jerked 
through  its  all  night  run,  but  made  the  most  of  us 
sleep  the  sounder,  wedged  together  on  the  floor* 
Still  there  was  one  man  that  did  not  sleep  all  the 
time,  as  I  nad  occasioned  know  from  the  fact  that  all 
my  crackers  and  cheese  were  gone  when  I  reached 
for  my  haversack  at  breakfast*  Some  one  had  eaten 
my  breakfast  for  me*  Poor  fellow,  he  had  been  hun¬ 
gry  a  long  time,  and  possibly  needed  the  food  worse 


than  I  did.  I  was  too  happy  over  going  home  to 
care  much  for  the  loss.  I  said  nothing  about  it,  and 
any  wav,  matters  were  evened  up  when  all  of  us 
presently  drew  a  full  ration  of  hardtack  and  bacon. 
The  dawn  found  us  nearing  the  hills  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies  .  Villages  and  towns  flitted  by,  and  when  a 
stop  was  made  there  was  always  some  wordy  con¬ 
test  between  the  station  loungers  and  the  “Johnnies” 
At  one  stop  a  pompous,  silk  hat  citizen,  boasted  of 
yankce  prowess  and  cried  out  most  lustily,  ‘*we  have 
whipped  >our  confederate  armies  into  the  last  ditch, 
and  you  fellows  will  get  home  just  in  time  to  be  in 
at  the  last  licking.” 

“If  looks  tell  anything,  1  we*  had  mighty  little  to 
do  with  the  whipping,”  was  the  quick  retort  of  a  reb, 
with  peculiar  emphasis  on  the  “we.” 

The  bystanders  seemed  to  think  the  retort  fit  the 
subject  for  they  jeered  the  citizen,  and  loudly  cheer¬ 
ed  the  rebs  on  the  now  moving  train. 

The  second  morning  we  reached  Baltimore,  and 
were  walked  to  the  wharf  where  we  awaited  the 
steamer  for  Richmond,  or  more  correctly,  the  ex¬ 
change  station  on  the  James.  During  the  wait  we 
were  the  subject  of  more  or  less  curiosity  to  the 
loungers,  and  to  several  union  soldiers  that  for  the 
time  were  off  duty.  One  of  the  latter  began  a  con¬ 
versation  with  our  boys,  which  soon  warmed  into  a 
half  angry  dispute. 

“Your  Jeff  Davis  confederacy  has  about  run  its 
course,”  remarked  Yank,  after  some  preliminaries. 

“No  it  has’nt;  we’ll  fight  you  from  now  to  never, 
and  then  spit  on  our  hands  and  try  it  again,”  cried 
confed,  petulently. 

“Are  you  truly  so  blind  as  not  to  see  what  is  plain 
as  daylight?” 


“You  are  the  blind  one  if  you  think  the  war  i* 
over*” 

“What  do  you  base  such  bravado  on.  Your  ar¬ 
mies  have  been  driven  from  Tennessee,  Mississippi, 
Alabama,  Louisiana,  and  Arkansas,  Sherman  has 
taken  Charleston;  Grant  holds  most  of  Virginia,  and 
has  Richmond  at  his  mercy.  You  have  no  where  to 
get  either  food  or  war  supplies.  In  the  face  of  all 
this,  how  are  you  going  to  keep  up  the  fight?” 

“No  matter  what  you  have  done,  you  hav'nt  whip¬ 
ped  us  and  you  will  find  it  out  by  waiting.” 

The  union  soldier  allowed  himself  to  be  almost 
provoked  by  the  dogged  assurance  of  the  confeder¬ 
ate,  but  thought  better  of  it,  and  with  rather  an 
amused  look  walked  away,  doubtless  reasoning  that 
the  loser  ought  to  have  full  leave  to  claim  the  earth. 
Less  than  a  score  of  days  thereafter  Lee  had  surren¬ 
dered,  and  the  war  was  at  an  end.  Yet  the  confed¬ 
erate  was  sincere  in  what  he  said,  knowing  little  of 
the  realities  of  the  situation.  And  this  one  was  not 
much  different  from  the  whole  body  of  confederate 
soldiers.  Their  faith  was  firm  to  the  last,  and 
Appomattox  was  to  them  a  surprise. 

Steaming  out  of  Baltimore  in  the  afternoon  we  all 
gathered  on  deck  and  gazed  with  awe  upon  the  bil¬ 
lows  and  watched  with  childish  joy  the  gulls  pick  out 
of  the  foaming  water  the  scraps  of  bread  and  meat 
thrown  overboard.  We  stood  and  gazed  till  dark¬ 
ness  dropped  the  curtain.  It  was  the  first  look  upon 
the  sea  for  most  of  us.  Next  day  we  drew  alongside 
the  confederate  boat,  on  the  James,  and  were  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  flag  of  Dixie,  All  of  us  were  glad 
enough  of  the  change.  On  the  banks  of  the  river 
were  forts  and  huge  cannon,  and  armed  men,  and 
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much  gallpoing  to  and  fro  of  uniformed  couriers. 

Among  the  passengers  oo  the  confederate  boat  was 
General  Blank.  His  large  head,  broad  brimmed 
hat  and  long  hair,  hanging  down  to  his  shoulders! 
and  his  commanding  physique  drew  the  eyes  of  us 
alb  though  I  could  not  help  thinking  of  the  words  of 
a  very  manly  man  who  once  said  **if  a  man  have 
long  hair  it  is  a  shame  unto  him/*  It  takes  a  very 
considerable  amount  of  talent  in  a  person  to  offset  a 
certain  natural  instinct  against  long  hair  for  men 
and  short  hair  for  women.  The  passage  to  Rich¬ 
mond  was  quickly  performed,  and  we  were  landed 
in  the  city. 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  we  saw  a  regiment  of  negro 
soldiers  dressed  in  confederate  uniform,  armed  and 
equipped,  marching  along  one  of  the  streets.  They 
looked  as  though  they  were  delighted  with  them¬ 
selves  and  the  world,  and  walked  with  a  great  show 
of  spirit  and  bravery.  Nothin  more  clearly  indicat¬ 
ed  the  extremity  to  which  the  confederacy  had  come 

We  needed  clothes,  but  the  powers  gave  us  only 
confederate  money.  That  could  be  printed  by  the 
cart  load.  It  was  not  so  easy  to  get  shoes,  and  hats, 
and  trousers,  and  coats.  With  a  pocket  full  of  pa¬ 
per  promises,  a  furlough  and  a  railroad  pass,  we 
were  turned  loose  to  shift  for  ourselves.  Some  went 
south,  others  west.  No  trains  ran  far  out  from  the 
city,  on  account  of  burned  bridges*  federal  raiders 
having  destroyed  them  almost  up  to  the  city  limits.. 
The  confederacy  was  now  indeed  reduced  to  a  nar¬ 
row  strip  of  territory,  possibly  a  hundred  miles  wide 
and  stretching  from  Richmond  to  Raleigh,  Four  of 
the  camp  Douglass  contingent  reached  by  rail,  the 
western  border  of  this  strip,  at  New  river,  where  a 
burned  bridge  barred  further  progress,  I  was  yet 


some  hundreds  of  miles  from  home,  and  my  three 
companions  were  not  of  my  locality.  We  agreed 
not  to  part  for  a  short  time,  and  a  generous  family 
gave  us  board  for  a  few  days.  They  refused  pay, 
and  in  fact  we  could  only  have  offered  confederate 
money  which  was  not  pay  at  all;  aud  truly,  one  felt 
less  repugnance  at  accepting  bounty  than  at  offering 
the  money  a9  an  equivalent  for  the  food  and  lodging 
received.  These  days  of  good  food  and  recuperation 
were  needed  that  we  might  get  back  some  strength 
before  essaying  a  foot  journey  of  many  leagues. 

It  chanced,  about  the  end  of  this  week  of  rest,  that 
Flem  Menix,  a  member  of  my  own  company  •<XM  of 
— th  regiment,  came  on  the  scene.  His  home  and 
mine  were  not  far  apart,  and  we  determined  to  set 
out  upon  the  journey  thither  at  once.  Bidding  my 
three  prison  comrades  goodbye,  Flem  and  I  crossed 
the  river  and  in  sure  enough  earnest,  started  home¬ 
ward.  It  was  a  weary  tramp.  The  first  day  all  went 
well.  About  twenty-five  miles  were  left  behind. 
From  the  farm  houses  along  the  way  kindly  enter¬ 
tainment  was  extended.  Sometimes  a  confederate 
bill  was  offered  in  payment,  but  rarely  accepted. 
Those  who  did  receive  it  did  so  merely  to  let  us  think 
we  were  making  return  for  the  accommodation.  I 
remember  distinctly  the  last  time  I  paid  out  confed¬ 
erate  currency.  It  was  at  a  Lynchburg  hotel.  A 
most  excellent  breakfast  was  served,  and  the  price' of 
it  was  only  ten  dollars.  I  had  still  a  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars,  the  back  pay  for  a  year’s  service — 
enough  to  buy  fifteen  more  breakfasts  at  a  like  rate. 
But  three  days  thereafter  the  confederacy  and  its 
money  were  dead.  Lee  had  surrendered  and  the  war 
was  over.  The  me  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  were 
kept  awhile  as  a  relict  of  the  lost  cause  but  at  last 
got  lost  like  the  cause  it  stood  for. 
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The  walk  of  the  second  day  began  to  tell  on  my 
flabby  muscle.  By  the  third  morning  my  joints 
were  so  stiff  I  could  hardly  drag  one  foM  after  an¬ 
other.  My  feet  were  swollen,  and  shoes  out  at  the 
sides  and  holes  through  the  soles.  My  whole  body 
ached  and  every  step  at  setting  out  of  a  morning 
was  torture.  After  an  hour’s  start,  the  soreness  and 
stiffness  would  ease  off  somewhat,  and  progress  be 
made  with  less  pain.  Once  night  came  on  us  as  we 
reached  all  old,  deserted  house.  The  windows  and 
doors  were  out  and  the  yard  grown  up  in  weeds.  It 
was  a  fit  abode  for  screech  owls  and  bats  and  uncan  ny 
things,  b life  1  was  too  tired  to  go  further.  We  went 
in  and  slept  very  well  on  a  hard  floor  till  morning, 
but  had  to  go  some  miles  before  getting  any  break¬ 
fast  As  the  journey  neared  the  end  my  pains  and 
aches  grew  less,  and  the  miles  were  counted  off  with 
greater  ease.  Late  one  afternoon  we  arrived  at  the 
house  of  a  friend,  a  former  schoolmate,  also  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  my  old  company  now  disabled  by  wounds 
which  had  led  to  his  discharge.  It  was  a  homelike 
welcome  we  received,  and  here  was  the  turning  point 
of  my  suffering.  Only  six  miles  from  mother.  The 
hardships,  the  prison,  the  long  years  of  deprivation 
counted  now  for  nothing.  Almost  home.  To-mor¬ 
row  I  would  greet  my  best  beloved.  Happy  thoughts 
soothed  me  to  sleep,  and  the  morning  found  me  al¬ 
most  a  new  boy  in  bodily  strength  and  supleness  of 
limb,  also  as  also  in  hopefulness  of  heart.  After  a 
right  hospitable  breakfast  and  kind  goodbyes 
chcrrily  exchanged,  my  traveling  comrade  and  I 
took  ourselves  off,  he  going  one  way  and  I  another, 
for  here  our  roads  parted.  Being  now  alone,  my 
thoughts  went  before  and  began  to  busy  themselves 
with  surmises,  and  to  suggest  possible  evils  not  at 


all  foreign  to  the  disorder  of  the  times  which  had 
been  most  full  of  disaster  and  change  in  this  parti¬ 
cular  section.  My  own  case  naturally  suggests  the 
thought  of  a  brother  in  Joe  Johnson’s  army. 
Where  is  he  now/  Is  ho  too  on  the  way  home.  Has 
he  escaped  dangers  from  Nashville  to  Raleigh? 
Some  spirit  of  gloom  went  at  me  in  thoughts  like 
these : 

“1  know  ho  is  your  brother  and  you  love  him  dear¬ 
ly,  but  war  does  not  spare  because  of  that  love. 
Tens  of  thousands  have  fallen,  all  as  well  beloved  as 
yours.  Could  love  have  saved  war  had  had  no 
victims.” 

The  angel  of  hope  here  interposed  and  gently 
whispered  “Be  not  cast  down.  Good  news  of  him 
awaits  your  arrival  home.” 

“Not  so,”,  answers  that  other  spirit,  “Your  steps 
lead  to  the  house  of  mourning.  There  tears  are 
already  falling  for  one  that  is  not.” 

And  so  these  opposing  spirits  contend  for  the  mas¬ 
tery  as  I  trudge  along - 

“How  fares  it  with  father,  mother,  sisters.  Are 
they  all  there,  the  home  circle  unbroken?  And  how 
about  the  modest  little  cottage.” 

Even  the  humble  dwelling  of  the  old  people  and 
the  children  may  have  fallen  a  victim  to  the  pas¬ 
sions  of  the  marauder.  The  opposing  armies  took 
time  about  in  possessing  the  territory.  The  union 
and  confederate  sentiment  was  about  equally  divid¬ 
ed  and  the  raiding  by  one  side  always  provoked  bit¬ 
terness  on  the  other.  Every  farm  was  plundered  of 
its  cattle,  horses,  hogs,  corn,  wheat,  and  the  farm¬ 
house  of  its  furniture. 

“Had  they  spared  my  mother’s  home?  and  if  that 
much  what  had  been  left  of  that  other  property? 
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Musing  of  such  things,  I  came  to  the  old  brick 
academy  where  April  lour  years  ago  l  had  been  at 
school  with  most  of  the  boys  that  made  up  company 
“X”  and  were  mustered  into  the  confederate  service 
the  following  July.  The  old  house  now  .seemed 
startling  in  its  very  stillness.  Weeds  obstructed  the 
walk  to  the  door.  The  blinds  hung  awry.  Here  a 
sash  was  broken.  Window  panes  had  been  knocked 
out  The  grounds  and  giove  were  desolate.  Terri¬ 
ble  civil  war.  The  youths  and  men  are  fed  to  its 
appetite,  while  the  children  are  kept  from  school  to 
make  bread  and  meat  Brooding  of  this  kind  was 
brought  to  a  sudden  end,  as  from  the  top  of  academy 
hill,  I  spied  a  company  of  blue  coats  perched  in  line 
upon  a  rail  fence,  some  half  a  mile  away.  I  had  al¬ 
ready  experienced  as  much  of  the  pleasure  of  cap¬ 
tivity  as  I  desired  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  those 
fellows  might  be  unreasonable  enough  to  insist  on 
my  trying  it  again.  I  decided  not  to  argue  the  ques¬ 
tion  with  them  at  any  rate.  An  abundance  of  friend 
ly  cedars  stood  all  about,  and  if '  I  did  not  hide,  I  at 
least  did  not,  on  the  other  hand,  make  myself' very 
conspicuous  for  a  reasonable  length  of  time*  Not 
till  the  soldiers  had  been  long  out  of  sight,  did  I 
venture  beyond  the  friendly  screen  of  cedars,  and 
take  the  road  again  My  way  crossed  theirs  and 
was  of  infrequent  travel,  so  that  I  had  no  further  fear 
of  meeting  foes. 

Five  miles  yet  remained.  I  had  walked  it  many  a 
Lime  as  a  school  boy,  I  knew  its  every  turn.  Here 
wan  the  peach  tree  that  reached  its  limbs  into  the 
road,  handing  its  ripe  friut,  in  season,  to  the  traveler. 
There  the  little  spring  under  the  oaks  where  I  used 
to  rest  by  the  way  and  drink  of  its  water.  Soon  I 
enter  the  long  lane  with  the  steep  hill  at  the  end. 
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Not  heeding  these  things  mu  cm  now,  I  speed  onward 
and  stand  at  length  on  the  eminence  that  overlookes 
my  low  vine  wreathed  home.  As  I  paused  for  a 
moment,  gazing  about  me,  there  was  a  contest  in  my 
heart  between  joy  and  grief.  The  cause  1  had  es¬ 
poused  so  eagerly  four  years  ago  was  lost—that  was 
certain.  The  shadow  of  defeat  weighed  me  down*  I 
gazed  upon  a  valley  where  I  had  left  prosperous 
farms  waving  with  plenty,  where  sleek  cattle 
grazed  the  fallow  and  fine  horses  drew  the  plow  and 
the  happy  plow  bov  whistled  along  the  furrow.  All 
was  changed*  Some  of  the  fields  were  despoiled  of 
their  fences  and  grown  up  in  weeds*  Others  had 
Small  patches  of  growing  wheat  only  half  tilled.  No 
stock  were  grazing  in  the  pastures.  Not  a  single 
plowman  was  to  be  seen  in  all  the  broad  valley 
though  the  time  was  at  hand  for  planting  the  spring 
crops*  Even  the  public  road  was  grown  over 
with  grass*  A  funerial  awe  and  stillness  seem¬ 
ed  settled  upon  the  landscape  which  a  few  years  be¬ 
fore,  had  been  so  bright  and  busy  and  prosperous. 
How  then  could  the  home  coming  be  altogether  joy¬ 
ous?  I  am  oppressed  and  my  steps  are  slower  as  l 
walk  down  the  familiar  lane  Standing  in  the  fence 
corner  on  the  right,  is  the  old  apple  tree  I  haa  climed 
times  without  number. 

One  of  my  earliest  recollections  was  of  that  tree 
when  it  stood  on  a  neighbor’s  land,  though  just  across 
the  road  from  our  house.  The  neighbor  resided 
more  than  half  a  mile  away,  and  had  at  his  door  a 
good  orchard  lor  those  days.  My  father  had  just 
moved  to  the  place  and  that  was  the  only  fruit  tree 
in  the  locality*  The  apples  had  been  gathered  off 
except  two  small  ones  on  an  outer  twig,  I  and  a 
younger  brother  coveted  these  two  apples,  so  we 
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climbed  the  fence  and  began  throwing  at  them,  mt 
taking  note  that  the  owner  was  approaching  with  a 
rake  in  his  hand.  He  came  to  the  tree  and  with  the 
rake  handle,  punched  off  the  two  apples,  put  them  in 
his  pocket  and  walked  away*  never  saying  a  word. 
Two  very  small  boys  gazed  after  him  with  anything 
but  pleased  feelings.  They,  like  him  had  nothing  to 
say.  Not  long  after,  my  father  bought  the  land  with 
the  tree,  and  now  in  spite  of  more  serious  thoughts, 
memory  brings  upon  the  scene  the  two  apples  and 
the  crabbed  neighbor  of  the  early  days. 

On  my  left  was  the  great  cherry  tree,  a  mere 
twig  in  early  memory,  but  now  scarcely  to  be  girdled 
with  my  two  arms.  It  seemed  to  have  stretched  its 
branches  double  length  since  I  had  seen  it  last.  An 
apple  tree  by  the  yard  fence  was  dying.  The  cat* 
alp  a  tree  was  in  bloom.  Everything  looked  strange 
and  yet  familiar.  Now  I  am  at  the  woodpile  with 
its  accumulated  bank  of  decayed  and  decaying  chips 
—at  the  yard- gate,  and  still  no  sign  of  life.  Where 
was  the  old  dog?  He  at  least,  might  discover  my 
coming  and  give  a  welcome.  The  old  gate  creaks  on 
its  hinges  the  least  bit,  but  it  seems  like  a  great  noise 
to  me,  everything  being  so  stilt.  I  walk  along  the 
narrow  path  to  the  porch  and  notice  how  the  planks 
of  the  floor  have  rotted  off  at  the  ends,  and  the  outer 
sill  shows  through  the  broken  places,  My  heart  is 
beating  tumultuously*  Everthing  is  so  still  that  I 
fear  to  step  with  audible  footfall,  like  one  who  moves 
about  the  house  when  crape  is  on  the  door.  I  pass 
the  kitchen  door.  It  is  open  but  no  one  within.  A 
few  paces  more  and  I  am  standing  in  the  door  of 
mother’s  room.  She  and  father  sat  there  silent  on 
either  side  of  the  small  fire  place,  stooping  far  ward 
over  a  few  coals.  They  were  the  only  occupants  of 


the  house,  audit  seemed  oh  so  lonely.  Great  choak- 
ing  throbs  well  up  into  my  throat,  and  father  looking 
round  calls  my  name.  Mother  totters  to  her  feet 
and — —Well,  one  of  her  bojs  had  come  home  from 
the  war. 

Thousands  of  similar  home  comings  were  trans¬ 
piring  all  over  the  South  a  few  days  afterwards. 
They  were  heart  communing*  known  only  to  such  as 
actually  went  through  their  joys  and  pangs.  They 
were  reunions  that  also  commemorated  a  death — 
death  of  a  cause  that  millions  of  men  and  women  had 
been  enamored  of  more  than  of  life.  There  were 
homecomings  in  the  north  also,  happy,  even  sad 
but  so  different. 


CHAPTER  IV 


Some  of  First  Glimpses  of  Life. 


Many  fair  valleys  lie  between  the  Cumberland 
mountains  of  Kentucky  and  the  Blue  Ridge  of  North 
Carolina,  Sixty  years  ago  they  were  covered  by  a 
vast  forest  intersperced  with  farms  and  groups  of 
farms  like  small  islands  in  a  sea.  In  one  of  these 
valleys,  a  spot  of  thirty  acres  had  been  cleared  away, 
and  a  small  brick  house  erected  at  the  top  of  a  gently 
sloping  hill,  from  whose  base  gushed  a  spring,  clear 
and  almost  icy  cold,  A  great  maple  stood  at  the 
head  and  sprawling  its  two  huge  branches  which 
forked  near  the  ground,  reached  out  and  bent  over  so 
that  what  might  be  called  its  topmost  twigs  hung 
down  and  dangled  in  the  water  as  it  flowed  off  in  a 
smooth  branch,  forming  a  natural  and  complete 
screen  for  shutting  off  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Half  way 
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between  the  house  and  spring  a  white  oak,  three 
feet  in  diameter  had  escaped  the  ax.  Its  wide  ex¬ 
tending  limbs  rounded  out  into  a  symmetrical  top 
which  almost  every  fall  shook  out  a  profuse  crop  of 
large  acorns  to  the  pigs.  At  the  front  door  stood 
three  white  pines.  A  clump  of  locusts  shaded  the 
south,  and  two  big  pippin  apple  trees  grew  against 
the  end  of  the  kitchen*  To  the  north  and  west  lay  a 
a  broad  expanse  of  heavily  wooded  hill  and  dale, 
dotted  with  farms.  East  and  south  the  knobs  were 
not  far  away,  and  beyond  them,  rising  peak  over 
peak,  the  mountains  dimed  in  silent  grandeur  till 
Carolina's  tallest  summits  were  outlined  along  the 
fur  away  horizon,  This  was  the  home  that  first  wel¬ 
comed  the  subject  of  this  sketch  to  the  light  of  day. 

Here,  in  a  year  not  far  from  the  last  of  the  first  half 
of  the  century,  was  born  to  Silas  and  Lydia  Klodsloe 
a  boy,  and  they  called  him  Jacob.  The  world  has  had 
its  ups  and  downs  for  him,  and  not  seldom  has  ht 
thought  to  appropriate  to  himself  the  words  of  his 
namesake  of  old:  “Few  and  evil  the  days  of  the 
years  of  my  life  have  been,”  But  a  better  spirit 
triumphs;  for  tho'  the  shadows  have  been  many,  the 
light  has  always  dispersed  them,  and  the  bright  has 
been  far  more  abundant  than  the  gloom;  and  now  as 
the  evening  comes  on  apace  the  approaching  sunset 
shines  with  an  ever  increasing  glory, 

Jacob's  parents  were  of  the  farm,  descended  from 
farmers  of  the  revolutionary  days.  His  first  ancestor 
on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  was  Nicholas  KLodsloe  who 
emigrated  from  Germany  in  1700,  and  settled  in 
Virginia,  If  he  served  as  a  soldier  in  the  war  for 
independence,  the  record  of  it  has  been  overlooked, 
but  a  younger  brother  Aaron  was  killed  in  the  battle 
of  Princeton, 
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The  minutes  of  a  Virginia  court  make  mention  of 
Nicholas,  and  give  itemized  statements  of  farm 
products  sold  by  him  to  the  county  officials  for  pub¬ 
lic  purposes.  He  seems  to  have  been  of  some  prom¬ 
inence  in  his  calling,  and  his  descendants  appear  to 
have  inherited  his  predilection  for  the  soil. 

“So  it  happened, 11  laughed  Jacob,  with  something 
of  pride  in  his  manner,  <lthat  I,  of  the  fourth  gener¬ 
ation,  a  lineal  descendant,  came  honestly  into  the 
honorable  calling,  by  right  of  inheritance,  I  fear  I 
have  been  the  prodigal  that  wasted  the  estate,  for 
the  frank  confession  is  here  made  that  my  attempts 
at  farming  have  not  been  very  successful,  though 
the  love  for  it  is  deep  seated,** 

If  Jacob  had  turned  out  to  be  famous,  a  hundred 
anecdotes  of  his  lisping  years  might  have  been 
searched  out  and  recorded  as  prophetic  of  his  after 
career.  His  very  earliest  recollection  was  of  a  small 
boy  chasing  the  ducks  around  the  house  on  the  icy 
ground  and  getting  a  fall  that  cut  a  great  gash  in  his 
scalp,  compelling  him  to  stay  indoors  a  whole  week, 
with  a  bandage  round  his  head.  This,  of  course, 
would  have  presaged  a  great  deal  in  the  life  of  a 
great  man. 

On  another  occasion,  a  strained  relation  with  the 
powers  having  been  brought  about,  he  met  the  issue 
boldly,  and  won,  Ic  was  in  this  way:  A.  potato 
patch  had  been  planted  near  the  house  and  the  hills 
were  full  of  large  potatoes.  Jacob  loved  a  bi*  red 
yam  with  a  yearning  appetite  and  waited  impatient 
for  the  first  mesa.  He  was  told  to  keep  away  from 
the  patch  and  not  to  bother  the  potatoes.  But  at 
last  the  strain  was  beyond  his  power  to  withstand. 
He  must  go  and  take  just  one  peep  at  a  potato. 
There  could  be  no  harm  in  that  A  little  scraping 


of  the  dry  dirt  exposed  the  pink  skin.  Then  a  little 
more  scraping  laid  bare  the  whole  tuber,  long, 
plump  and  smooth.  What  a  beauty?  There,  now! 
it  has  come  loose  from  the  vine— an  accident  of 
course.  Hugged  to  his  bosom  it  was  born  in  tri¬ 
umph  to  the  house,  and  on  being  taken  to  task  for 
disobedience,  ho  boldly  declared  that  the  potato  had 
crawled  out  of  the  hill  of  its  own  accord.  It  was  a 
long  time  before  he  heard  the  last  of  the  potato  that 
“des  tawled  out/’  Now  had  his  after  career  been 
that  of  a  great  statesman,  this  incident  would  have 
been  an  outcropping  of  undeveloped  diplomatic 
powers,  As  it  was,  it  only  showed  his  kinship  to 
his  remote  grandsire  Adam,  in  the  mode  of  answer¬ 
ing  unpleasant  questions* 

A  somewhat  different  experience  was  that  in  which 
the  bees  bore  a  prominent  part*  The  period  for  tak¬ 
ing  the  honey  from  the  hives  had  arrived,  and  Jacob 
was  possessed  of  an  oppressive  wish  to  see  the  oper¬ 
ation  from  a  point  where  he  would  be  safe  from 
stings  and  yet  have  a  good  view  of  it  all*  So  he 
climbed  upon  the  ash  hopper  standing  near.  He 
could  look  down  at  the  bee  gum  and  the  bees  could 
not  get  up  to  him* 

“0  -o-o—  ouch— woo-o*i-e-uwp.”  The  mad  swam 
was  on  him.  One  stung  him  over  the  eye.  They 
tangled  in  his  hair,  crept  down  his  back,  charged 
single  and  in  squads*  Tumbling  from  his  exalted 
station  he  ran  for  protection  and  sympathy  to  his 
mother’s  arms*  Had  Jacob  turned  out  to  be  presi¬ 
dent,  very  beautifully  this  could  have  been  pamd  d 
as  a  foreshadowing  of  how  the  happy  anticipations 
of  delight  in  the  exanlted  place  would  be  changed 
into  an  agony  of  despair  by  the  cruel  tongue  of 
slander,  and  envy,  and  disappointed  ambition,  and 
political  rivalry,  and  friend  turned  enemy. 
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It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  this  list*  as  how  a 
stone  accidentally  flew  from  his  hand  and  killed  the 
blue  hen*  which  was  then  hid  in  the  clover,  or  how 
he  rode  round  the  cow  lot  on  a  plank  dragging  to  old 
Mooly’s  tail,  or  how  he  ran  horse  races  with  boys  ou 
the  road  to  mill,  or  dropped  minnows  in  the  milk  at 
a  neighbor’s  spring  house,  or  poured  the  seed  corn  in 
a  rat  hole  to  keep  from  planting  it,  or  fought  roosters 
behind  the  barn  or  punched  the  horses’  legs  to  see 
them  kick,  or— or—  or— each  reader  may  prolong  the 
list  outof  his  own  experience.  All  such  things  are 
merely  human  and  Adamic  in  one  not  gifted  with 
parts  above  the  common  thousands. 

When  school  age  arrived,  Jacob  made  the  acquain 
tance  of  the  log  school  house  and  the  school  master 
with  his  long  switch  and  his  pocket  knife  with  one  of 
its  blades  keen  and  sharp,  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
making  and  mending  of  goosquill  pens.  The  switch 
and  the  pen  knife  were  indispensable  qualifications 
of  a  teacher.  His  learning  and  aptness  to  teach  were 
of  less  moment*  From  very  early  in  the  morning 
till  nearly  sundown,  with  an  hour  of  playtime  at 
noon,  the  boys  and  girls  sat  on  long  slab  benches 
without  backs,  the  little  fellows  swinging  their  feet 
several  inches  above  the  floor,  and  all  humming  their 
Lessons  in  a  zealous  monotone.  The  scholars  were 
required  to  “study  out,”  that  is  get  their  lessons  by 
reading  or  spelling  them  over  aloud.  When  all  the 
boys  and  girls  were  thus  engaged,  it  made  music  to 
the  master’s  ears  and  he  then  looked  on  his  school 
as  nothing  short  of  perfection. 

The  schools  were  all  made  up  by  subscription,  and 
rarely  extended  over  a  longer  term  than  three  months. 
The  master  was  sometimes  a  resident  of  the  locality* 
but  more  frequently  a  stranger  who  traveled  from 
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place  to  place,  teaching  as  the  opportunity  offered. 
Coming  to  a  place  where  there  was  a  school  house,  he 
would  draw  up  a  paper  to  be  signed  by  the  patrons, 
pledging  to  pay  for  one  or  more  scholars.  This 
was  called  signing  the  scholars,  Mr.  A  signs  one, 
Mr,  B.  three,  Mr,  C,  two,  and  so  on,  The  pay  was 
usually  one  dollar  a  month  per  scholar.  If  enough 
names  were  signed,  the  school  was  opened  at  a  set 
time,  and  taught  according  to  contract,  and  paid  for 
without  deduction,  except  for  long  sickness. 

The  school  house  was  also  the  “meeting  house” 
where  the  circuit  rider  came  once  a  month,  with  his 
horse  and  saddle  bags  to  preach  to  the  people.  On 
preaching  days  the  children  got  some  extra  rest 
from  books,  the*  they  had  to  be  in  and  listen  to  the 
preacher,  Jacob  remembers  how  glad  he  used  to  be 
when  a  good  brother  or  sister  would  come  early  and 
be  followed  close  by  others;  for  after  a  few  had 
taken  their  seats,  the  school  would  be  dismissed* 
giving  a  good  many  extra  minutes  for  play.  One  by 
one,  and  then  by  twos  and  by  threes,  the  good  peo¬ 
ple  arrived,  always  a  horseback  if  the  distance  was 
too  long  to  walk.  The  horses  were  tied  to  the  trees 
all  around,  and  stood  in  waiting,  sometimes  nicker¬ 
ing  to  a  fellowr,  or  squealing  out  from  the  bite  of  a 
vicious  Neighbor,  or  letting  drive  at  on  can  other  with 
vindictive  heels. 

The  women  all  went  into  the  house  as  they  came 
up,  but  the  men  would  stand  about  on  the  outside  in 
groups,  or  sit  on  an  old  log  or  stump,  or,  squat  on 
the  ground,  all  busily  talking  of  neighborhood  af¬ 
fairs.  The  men  wore  their  jeans  suits  and  wool  hats, 
and  the  women  wmre  dressed  in  homespun,  except 
on  more  important  occasions,  wrhen  the  Sunday 
calico  was  donned.  Sun  bonnets  made  the  head 
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cover,  and  frequently  in  warm  weather  the  girls 
would  walk  nearly  to  church  barefoot  and  then  put 
on  their  shoes,  to  he  removed  again  on  the  home 
walk.  Sometimes  a  girl's  beau  would  be  with  her 
and  carry  the  foot  wear  when  off  duty*  The  boys 
from  fifteen  years  down,  went  barefoot,  if  the  weath¬ 
er  was  not  too  cold* 

A  few  minutes  before  the  preaching  hour  a  promi¬ 
nent  brother  would  start  up  from  his  improvised 
seat,  brush  the  chips  which  he  had  been  whittling, 
from  his  clothes,  and  walk  solemnly  into  the  house 
-and  take  hi©  accustomed  place  near  the  stand.  All 
the  others  would  follow  hia  example.  The  women 
sat  an  one  side  of  the  middle  aisle,  the  men  on  the 
other*  As  the  men  file  in,  the  women  cease  their  bilk¬ 
ing  and  everything  is  very  quiet  for  a  moment,  or  lill 
the  leader  of  song  starts  a  hymn,  one  familiar  to  all 
church  goers?  Perhaps  it  would  be  “Am  I  a  soldier  of 
the  cross,”  or  Amazing  grace,  how  sweet  the  sound*” 
“How  firm  a  foundation  ye  saints  of  the  Lord,”  was 
a  favorite,  with  “Children  of  the  Heav-mly  King”  a 
close  rival*  “On  Jordan’s  Stormy  Banks  I  Stand,” 
with  the  chorus  “I  Am  Bound  for  the  Promise  Land,” 
was  very  popular  and  always  sung  with  great  fervor* 
All  the  voices  of  the  congregation  joined  in  the 
singing,  and  there  was  harmony  of  spirit,  and  mel¬ 
ody  in  the  heart,  even  if  the  measure  was  some* 
tim  -4  faulty,  the  notes  piercing  and  the  chord  brok¬ 
en. 

Meantime  the  preacher  had  ambled  up  to  the  con¬ 
venient  tree  always  reserved  for  him,  tied  his  horse 
to  an  ou breaching  branch  and  taken  his  bible  and 
hymn  book  from  the  saddle  bags.  With  these  un¬ 
der  hi©  arm,  he  proceeds  to  the  door,  and  walking 
down  the  asle,  enters  the  pulpit  and  kneels  for  a 
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short  prayer*  The  singing  stops  at  his  approach, 
and  it  is  very  still  till,  easting  his  eyes  over  the 
house  he  says:  “brethren,  sing  something.”  When  • 
this  song  is  sung  the  preacher  rises  and  reads  over 
the  hymn  that  has  been  selected  for  the  service,  and 
afterwards  interlines  it,  that  is,  reads  two  lines, 
which  are  sung,  then  two  more,  and  so  on  till  the 
whole  hymn  is  sung  through,  the  people  standing. 

After  a  prayer  and  the  reading  of  a  chapter  from  the 
bible,  and  another  song,  the  text  is  taken  and  a  dis¬ 
course  of  from  one  to  two  hours  follows*  It  was  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  the  children  grew  restless 
and  sometimes  stealthily  made  pictures  on  slates, 
or  turned  the  leaves  of  the  speller  to  the  picture  of 
the  rude  boy  in  the  apple  tree,  even  if  the  detection 
was  certain  of  sharp  reproof  from  the  preacher. 

Those  early  preachers  were  men  of  strong  individ¬ 
uality  and  forceful  character,  and  left  their  impress 
on  the  times.  One  of  them  named  Askew,  a  tall, 
broad  shouldered  presiding  elder,  who  wore  an  im¬ 
mense  broad,  stiff- brimmed  hat,  got  the  nickname 
of  the  “bishop”  on  account  of  his  assertive,  domi¬ 
nating  will.  The  boys  were  afraid  of  him,  but  loved 
to  hear  him  preach.  He  said  things  that  drew  and 
kept  their  eyes  on  him  and  their-  ears  open  to  his 
words*  Th  >’  a  boy  of  ten  at  the  time,  he  remem¬ 
bers  an  expression  in  one  of  his  sermons*  His  sub¬ 
ject  was,  “prevailing  prayer,”  and  the  incident  was 
where  God,  on  the  mountain,  told  Moses  that  the 
people  he  had  led  out  of  Egypt  had  polluted  them¬ 
selves  and  that  now  He  was  going  to  destroy  them 
and  make  of  Moses  and  his  posterity  a  great  nation, 

“Look!”  cried  the  preacher,  “Sinai's  massive 
rocks  are  trembling.  Black  darkness  enshrouds  its 
rugged  peak.  Lightnings  flash  out;  crashing  thun- 
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ders  follow,  peal  on  peal.  How  can  mortal  man 
have  spirit  to  contend  with  his  Maker  in  such  an 
awful  place?  But  listen!  What  pleading  is  that  I 
hear  ?  *Lec  me  alone,  Moses  !  *  Jehovah,  who  sur¬ 
rounds  himself  with  the  tempest,  and  the  fire,  and 
the  voice  of  thunder,  is  actually  praying  to  the  trem¬ 
bling  Moses,  *Let  iae  alone  V  Even  the  Omnipotent 
God  has  no  power  that  can  resist  the  honest  prayer 
of  H i a  people.” 

Many  famous  preachers  began  their  career  in 
those  backwoods  school  houses*  One  of  the  preach¬ 
ing  places  of  the  late  Dr. - ,  of  — — ,  when  an 

awkward  boy  he  started  on  his  first  circuit,  was  the 
log  school  house  of  their  earliest  days.  The  old 
house  is  gone.  Most  of  those  whose  memory  could 
reach  back  to  it,  are  gone. 

After  services  the  school  would  he  called  and 
would  resume  books  just  a  little  demoralized  by  the 
interruption  ana  the  aroused  inclination  to  go  with 
the  departing  congregation. 

Webster’s  blue  back  spelling  book  was  the  chief 
text  book  of  the  schools.  It  was  Jacob’s  only  study 
for  some  years,  and  one  day  he  was  utterly  amazed 
at  himself  when,  on  picking  up  a  reader,  he  found 
that  he  could  read  right  along  without  ever  having 
learned  how.  Those  old  time  methods  of  education 
were  crude,  but  put  about  as  many  boys  on  the  road 
to  success  and  distinction  as  the  more  refined  sys¬ 
tems  of  today. 

Sometimes  through  the  summer  month’s  a  Sunday 
school  would  be  carried  on  at  the  school  house. 
Whole  families  would  come,  negroes  and  all.  The 
class  of  older  folks  would  read  chapters  from  the 
bible.  The  children  far  enough  advanced,  would 
read  from  the  New  Testament,  and  perhaps  answer 
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a  few  question.  Many  would  memorize  verses.  The 
smaller  children  brought  spelling  books,  or  were 
taught  the  alphabet.  The  negroes  had  a  pait  of  the 
house  to  themselves  and  were  taught  to  read,  or  had 
the  bible  explained  to  them  by  white  leathers. 
Jacob  remembers  well  teaching  little  negroes  of  his 
own  age  their  a  b  cTs. 

A  Sunday  school  in  a  country  $  parcely  settled  be¬ 
gins  to  wane  as  soon  as  the  new  wears  off  and  the 
weather  begins  to  be  hot.  The  attendance  drops  to 
a  few  faithful  ones.  Finally  these  also  quit,  dis¬ 
couraged  and  helpless,  it  used  to  dwindle  to  Ja~ 
cob  and  brother  and  two  brothers  of  a  neighbor's 
family.  The  four  would  meet  Sunday  after  Sunday, 
read  a  few  chapters  in  the  New  Testament  and  go 
home.  Occasionally  they  would  go  home  with  oce¬ 
an  other,  at  which  time  would  h  ive  much  pleasure 
of  each  others-  company, 

Yeung  people  of  today  need  not  be  sorry  for  the 
boys  who  never  saw  a  railroad  till  they  were  fifteen, 
nor  a  church  spire,  nor  heard  a  piano,  and  had  only 
dreamed  of  what  a  city  was  like.  They  knew  all 
the  by  paths  in  the  woods  and  among  the  hills,  they 
gazed  at  the  tall  mountains,  God’s  minarets,  and 
heard  his  minstrelsy  of  birds  in  the  boundless  for¬ 
ests.  The  woods  were  their  city,  the  lofty  trees  the 
houses;  the  birds,  the  squirrels,  the  foxes,  the  pos¬ 
sums  and  the  coons  were  the  inhabitants,  and  the 
labyrinthine  walks  and  ways  were  the  streets. 
Amid  these  surroundings  they  did  not  learn  to  bow 
exquisitely,  nor  how  to  manage  their  hands  in  com¬ 
pany,  nor  to  talk  prettily.  It  rather  made  them  shy 
like  the  timid  rabbit  they  often  chased,  and  like  the 
rabbit  their  impulse  was  always  to  run  away  from 
strangers. 
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This  narrative  contains  nothing  startling.  All  its 
details  are  commonplace.  But  commonplace  makes 
up  most  lives.  Whose  life  has  all  been  made  of 
great  events?  Washington's!  Be  it  so.  Yet  He 
who  sits  on  the  orbit  of  the  earth  and  weighs  the 
mountains  in  scales,  and  hangs  out  the  clouds  as  a 
garment,  says  the  nations  are  but  a  drop  of  the 
bucket  and  less  than  nothing  in  His  sight.  May  the 
world,  after  all,  have  made  a  mistake  as  to  what  are 
common  places,  and  what  are  great  events?  Is  it 
possible  that  the  giving  of  a  cup  of  cold  water  may 
be  a  greater  event  than  the  founding  of  Home? 
What  are  the  puny  exploits  of  a  day  to  the  possibil¬ 
ities  wrapped  up  in  41  the  power  of  an  endless  life?5' 

At  any  rate  the  commonplace*  unheroic  hero  of 
this  story  grew  up  from  a  foundation  made  of  the 
trivial  daily  routine  of  a  farm  boy's  life,  or  rather  he 
and  it  wrought  together  in  fashioning  the  structure. 
The  bricks,  and  stone,  and  cement,  and  mortar  were 
the  duties  performed,  the  deeds  done,  the  influences 
brought  to  bear,  the  opportunities  given;  in  fact 
whatever  was  se*n,  heard,  felt,  endured,  wished  for 
or  dreaded,  rendered  its  supply  of  material.  His  own 
part  was  building  it  into  the  edifice.  How  he  did  it 
is  told  in  these  pages. 


CHAPTER  V. 


^acob  Tells  of  a  New  Horrie, 


I  was  about  five  years  old  when,  by  a  change  of 
family  plans,  an  uncle  was  to  take  our  home,  and 
father  began  to  fix  for  building  a  new  house,  and 
opening  a  new  farm  some  mile  or  so  away.  After 
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talking  over  the  merits  of  the  different  materials  at 
hand  the  conclusion  was  reached  to  build  of  bricks; 
and  first  they  had  to  be  moulded  and  burned.  A 
suitable  clay  was  picked  out  and  two  or  three  square 
rods  of  ground  cleaned  and  made  smooth  and  level, 
on  which  to  sun  dry  the  bricks  as  they  were  dropped 
out  of  the  moulds.  I  remember  the  place  chiefly  as 
a  choice  spot  for  playing  marbles.  The  dirt  was 
digged  and  shoveled  into  a  primitive  sort  of  mud 
mill,  and  being  drenched  sufficiently  with  water, 
was  ground  out  at  the  bottom  a  stiff  mud,  which  the 
mason  rolled  in  sand,  as  a  bakur  turns  his  loaf  in 
the  flour,  and  then  with  deft  hand  dabbed  into  the 
mould,  smoothing  off  the  top  with  a  wooden  knife. 
Usually  there  were  four  moulds  framed  together 
and  when  all  were  filled  a  boy  carried  and  dumped 
them  on  the  drying  ground.  When  dry  enough  to 
handle  they  were  carried  and  set  up  in  ricks  to  hard¬ 
en  for  the  kiln,  when  a  sufficient  number  had  been 
moulded.  Grandfather  lent  us  two  or  three  negroes 
to  help  on  with  work,  and  also  a  house  girl  to  aid  in 
cooking  for  the  hands. 

In  due  time  the  kiln  wras  completed  and  the  fires 
started.  At  first  only  a  small  blaze  in  each  “eye” 
or  furnace,  of  which  there  was  one  for  every  three 
feet  on  each  side  of  the  kiln.  Gradually  the  fires 
grewT  and  the  flame  crept  upwards  among  the  loosely 
piled  bricks.  Dense  smoke  escapes  from  the  top. 
The  cover  of  boards  is  taken  off  and  the  firemen 
begin  to  crowd  in  the  dry  wood.  The  crackle  and 
rush  of  the  burning  is  heard  at  a  distance.  After  a 
wffiile  the  brick  around  the  eyes  become  red  hot. 
Day  and  night  the  fuel  is  fed  in  and  melts  away 
like  snow  flakes  falling  on  water.  The  red  glow 
climbs  towards  the  top  of  the  kill,  and  in  about  six 
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days  the  whole  mass  within,  is  at  a  white  heat 
The  flames  ha^e  wound  through  all  the  crevices  and 
are  lapping  their  tongues  out  at  the  top.  A  very 
thin,  while  smoke  curls  aloft  while  the  glimmer  of 
the  intense  heat  hovers  about  the  pile.  The  bum  is 
finished.  The  eyes  are  closed  with  dirt  and  the  kill 
left  to  cool  oft. 

In  those  days  household  economists  were  put  to 
many  expedients  to  the  end  that  the  not  lavishly 
supplied  pantry  might  be  recruited.  In  the  absence 
of  baking  powder  and  soda,  the  thrifty  housekeeper 
would  often  leach  wood  ashes  and  boil  the  lye  till 
it  became  of  a  doughy  consistency,  and  then  bake  it 
in  red  hot  ovens  till  n  turned  into  creamy  white  crys 
fcals.  The  potash  prepared  in  this  way  was  a  good 
substitute  for  bakers  soda.  The  baking  was  a 
tedious  labor,  taking  much  time,  close  care  and 
large  patience.  Mother  was  taken  with  the  happy 
thought  that  in  the  brick  kill  would  be  an  ideal 
place  for  bleaching  potash;  so  she  prepared  an 
earthen  jar  full,  and  had  It  placed  in  the  kill  with 
many  pleasing  anticipations  of  the  result.  With  no 
little  restivenees  she  waited  for  the  kiln  to  cool  oft 
and  when  the  heat  was  yet  considerable,  the  bricks 
were  lifted  away  and  an  empty  hole  found  where  the 
jar  had  been.  The  fervent  heat  had  melted  the  jar, 
and  disolved  the  contents  into  an  undiscoverable 
powder.  So  fail  many  of  the  dearest  projects  of  the 
heart. 

Much  other  building  material  was  yet  to  be  provid¬ 
ed,  all  worked  from  the  raw  material.  Poplar  from  the 
woods  and  pine  from  the  knobs,  was  cut  and  hauled 
to  the  saw  mill  which  was  run  by  the  water  of  the 
most  pretentions  creek  in  the  vicinity.  The  logs 
were  sawed  into  planks,  dried  and  smoothed  and 


fitted  from  the  rough  by  carpenters.  For  shingles 
large  chestnut  trees  were  cut  and  sawed  the  right 
lengths,  split  into  boards  and  shaved  to  size  and 
shape  with  the  drawing  knife. 

The  new  farm  comprised  twenty  acres  of  cleared 
land  and  eighty  of  woods.  The  place  picked  out  for 
the  house  was  the  highest  part  of  a  modest  hill  at 
the  foot;  of  which  flowed  a  brook  shaded  by  some 
maples,  an  elm,  two  or  three  oaks,  a  few  locusts 
and  a  large  walnut,  and  a  wild  cherry  tree.  The 
house  was  a  one  story,  four  room,  L  shaped  struct* 
ure,  with  attic  sleeping  rooms. 

When  three  rooms  had  been  finised  the  change  of 
homes  was  made.  For  the  children  at  least,  the 
move  was  looked  on  in  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm.  They 
love  change  for  Its  own  sake  and  are  glad  of  tomor¬ 
rows  promises,  let  their  elders  regret  as  they  may 
yesterday  changes*  I  remember  till  yet  the  ride  to  the 
new  home.  Sedate  old  Arch  the  family  horse  drew 
the  family  carriage ,  driven  by  Steve,  I  iat  by  the 
driver  when  I  wasn’t  standing  up  aud  looking  ahead 
and  asking  how  much  further  it  was.  At  tenth  we 
came  to  a  large  pond  which  the  carriage  must  pass 
through,  and  I  remember  holding  my  hat  on  with 
both  hands  lest  the  wind  should  blow  it  into  the 
water.  In  fact  this  is  the  only  incident  of  the  mov¬ 
ing  which  I  now  recall  with  perfect  clearness. 

What  a  new  world  is  opened  for  explorations* 
Here  is  the  brook  to  be  traced  to  its  source,  a  bold, 
clear  spring  half  a  mile  away,  and  then  followed  to 
where  it  runs  into  the  large  creek,  a  mile  below. 
Here  are  new  trees  to  be  climbed,  the  best  seats  in 
them  found  ,as  well  as  the  most  springy  limbs  for 
ridy  horses.  The  walnut  trees  are  to  be  located  and 
the  thinnest  shelled  hickory  nuts,  and  also  the  best 
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chinqucapin  bushes,  and  the  whereabouts  of  the  larg¬ 
est  chestnuts.  The  hills  and  hollows  around  are  to 
be  explored  and  compared  and  classed  according  as 
they  surpass  in  height  or  depth.  Besides  all  this 
the  great  woods,  with  Its  constantly  unfolding  won¬ 
ders,  came  close  to  the  back  of  the  house,  and  its 
vast  treasures  of  wild  grapes,  and  persimmons,  and 
berries  were  waiting  to  be  found.  Acquaintance 
was  to  be  made  with  the  birds  and  the  squirrels; 
and  the  naunts  of  the  great  owls  must  be  sought  out, 
and  the  place  where  the  fox  had  his  den.  Here  in¬ 
deed  was  an  unknown  world  to  be  explored,  and 
never  did  boys  prosecute  the  task  with  more  eager¬ 
ness. 

Years  and  years  have  gone,  and  many  leagues 
away  from  the  old  farm  have  half  of  those  years 
been  spent;  but  its  every  feature  is  still  a  vivid  pic- 
tun?  of  memory. 

Having  so  much  to  do  the  days  were  full  of  activi¬ 
ty.  I  recall  them  with  fond  tenderness,  and  cannot 
conceive  of  a  mere  blessed  childhood  than  fell  to  my 
lot,  the  son  of  not  wealthy,  but  virtuous,  industrious 
parents.  Two  sisters,  eleven  and  eight  years  old, 
and  a  little  brother  of  two.  Father  and  mother  and 
Steve,  the  colored  boy,  made  up  the  household. 
Two  others  joined  the  circle  later. 

Steve  came  to  us  in  the  division  of  paternal  grand¬ 
father's  estate.  He  was  about  fifteen  years  old,  a 
trusty  servant  and  good  worker.  Father  and  he  did 
the  farm  work  and  cleared  off  new  ground,  adding  a 
little  from  year  to  year. 

The  newness  was  wearing  off  of  the  new  home. 
Things  began  to  fit  into  onean other  as  if  they  had 
always  been  that  way.  Path*  were  being  worn  to 
the  garden,  the  stable,  the  wood  pile  and  the  spring. 
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T.  a  small  boy,  could  Ten  hire  half  n  hundred  yards 
from  the  house  in  the  dark  without  being  very  much 
frightened.  The  home  feeling  had  settled  about  the 
place*  The  cultivated  fields  had  ripened  their  crops, 
some  of  which  had  been  gathered  and  housed.  The 
cud  of  the  fall  season  drew  neaT,  going  out  in  a  spell 
of  the  most  perfect  Indian  summer. 

Late  one  alter  noon  we  children  came  in  from  a 
ramble  along  the  edge  of  the  woods,  ju?fc  in  time  to 
see  father  ride  off  horseback,  with  a  neighbor,  to  at¬ 
tend  a  religious  meeting  at  the  log  church  two  miles 
away.  We  watched  hi  in  as  he  rode  tip  the  lane* 
The  slanting  sun  rays  gleamed  around  him  and  cast 
long  fantastic  shadows  of  hirn  and  his  horse  across 
the  field*  We  looked  till  the  riders  turned  into  the 
woods  and  were  hidden  from  sight,  then  went  into 
the  house  with  a  feeling  of  loneliness.  It  was  the 
first  time  father  had  been  away  at  night  since  wo 
carae  to  our  new  home*  Steve  did  up  the  evening 
chores  and  as  twilight  began  to  fade  into  darkness 
we  sat  down  to  supper  with  mother*  Somehow  the 
vacant  seat  at  the  head  of  the  table,  took  part  of  the 
relish  from  the  food*  The  gabble  was  not  quite  so 
loud*  But  warm  biscuit  and  butter  and  honey  and 
milk  were  on  the  side  of  young  appetites  and  It,  is 
safe  to  say  that  the  usual  quantity  of  food  was  eaten 
When  all  were  done  a  clean  plate  was  set  for  Steve 
who  fared  in  all  things  as  the  rest  of  the  family  ex¬ 
cept  sitting  at  the  first  table.  After  supper  the 
children  of  a  neighbor  made  us  a  visit,  We  romped 
and  played  as  children  will.  Now  out  doors  in  the 
moonlight,  now  in  the  unfinished  room  where  the 
carpenters  had  resumed  work,  now  in  the  loft  after 
apples  brought  from  grand  father’s  orchard;  hide 
and  seek,  crany  crow,  poor  puss  wants  a  corner— 


the  full  round  of  childish  fun  till  tired  out  we  could 
stay  awake  no  longer.  Our  visitors  went  home  while 
wv  hardly  stopping  to  undress,  dropped  abed  and  to 
sleep.  Mother  sat  by  the  half  burned  down  wood 
fire,  by  starts  knitting,  spinning— reading  by  the 
dim  light  of  a  tallow  dip,  or  idly  thinking— half 
lonely,  half  apprehensive.  Still  midnight  was  almost 
come  and  father  had  not  returned. 

Suddenly  mother  was  startled  by  a  roaring  as  of 
a  wind  storm.  Opening  the  door  of  her  room,  she 
was  blinded  by  the  glare  and  smoke  that  came  from 
the  unfinished  chamber.  It  was  piled  with  dry  lum¬ 
ber  and  scattered  about  with  shavings  and  dry  chips 
In  one  corner  were  standing  dry  pine  flooring  which 
reached  from  the  ground  to  the  roof.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  carpenters  left  some  live  coals  in  the  fire 
place  and  that  the  wind  blew  a  spark  into  the  shav¬ 
ings.  Any  wry,  the  whole  room  was  in  a  blaze  and 
the  flames  were  swifter  than  any  acrobat,  climbing 
to  the  roof  on  that  pine  flooring.  Enough  rosin 
oozed  out  to  feed  the  blaze  to  its  intensest  fury. 
Horror  stricken  mother  gazed  a  moment  only,  when 
the  mother  instinct,  seeing  all  effort  fco  put  out  the  fire 
useless,  sprang  to  the  aid  of  her  sleeping  children. 
Calling  Steve  to  her  aid,  the  older  children  were 
aroused  and  the  younger,  still  asleep  carried  to  salty, 
Beds  were  dragged  to  the  garden  where  the  children 
were  left  while  every  effort  was  being  made  to  save 
the  household  goods.  Neighbors  began  to  arrive 
and  lend  a  helping  hand.  The  noise  and  the  bright 
light  awoke  me,  and  I  well  remember  how  L  felt.  I 
wondered  how  I  had  got  out  of  the  house  and  why  I 
slept  out  doors.  The  darkness  at  the  back  frighten¬ 
ed  me  and  the  roof  of  the  house  now  ablaze  from 
end  to  end,  charmed  me  as  a  snake  is  said  to  charm 
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birds  till*  tho f  frantic  with  fright,  they  dash  into  its 
mouth,  I  got  out  of  bed  and  began  making  my  way 
to  the  burning  house,  I  did  not  know  what  it  all 
meant*  I  wanted  “muddy”  and  I  was  afraid  to 
sleep  out  of  doors,  Steve  took  me  up  and  carried 
me  back  to  bed,  where  1  cried  myself  to  sleep  and 
knew  no  more  till  morning,  A  good  cry  is  a  cure 
for  every  childish  grief;  not  so  easy  is  the  unload¬ 
ing  of  the  burdens  that  weigh  down  our  parents, 
A  home  in  flames  was  the  beacon  that  lighted  my 
father  back  from  church,  and  there  was  no  sleep 
cure  for  the  two  pairs  of  eyes  that  watched  the  slum 
bering  little  ones*  Only  a  trifle  was  saved  of  the 
household  goods.  The  bare  and  blackened  brick 
walls  and  a  few  heavy  oak  log  sleepers,  all  charred 
over,  remained,  I  remember  these  as  if  it  were  yes¬ 
terday,  and  my  feelings  then  were  less  of  grief  at  the 
great  loss,  than  of  glee  at  the  large  number  of  well 
roasted  apples  In  rows  on  top  of  the  walls* 

A  burnt  building  was  a  new  experience  to  be 
made  the  most  of  without  troubling  over  the  toil 
and  privation  and  hardship  it  entailed  on  my  kind 
parents.  For  me  there  was  a  world  of  nails  and 
hinges  and  broken  dishes,  and  fragments  of  kitchen 
fixtures  and  general  rubbish  that  gave  me  stock  in 
business  for  many  a  day.  The  debris  of  ashes  and 
cinder  and  charred  chunks  were  hauled  oft  and 
piled  in  a  heap,  and  for  some  years  I  scratched  from 
it  all  the  nails  needed  in  the  construction  of  the 
numerous  contrivances  of  my  boyish  genius. 

The  loss  of  our  home  was  the  leas  overwhelming 
from  the  fact  that  it  had  been  built,  in  the  main  by 
home  labor.  Little  besides  the  nails  and  glass,  had 
called  for  cash,  and  now  the  toil  that  had  builded 
first  could  do  it  again.  The  brick  walls  were  found 


to  be  not  greatly  damaged.  One  or  two  cracks  ap¬ 
peared,  which  were  strengthened  by  braces  and 
bolts  and  well  anchored  joists,  A  number  of  the 
neighbors  lent  a  helping  hand  and  so  in  a  month  or 
two,  enough  of  the  house  was  ready  to  furnish  shel¬ 
ter  for  the  family.  Again  it  began  to  seem  like 
home.  The  signs  of  fire  disappeared,  tho*  two  or 
three  years  elapsed  before  the  house  was  finised. 

At  this  home  I  passed  most  of  my  childhood  ;  here 
I  spent  the  years  of  youth;  here  my  first  manhood. 
For  a  quarter  of  a  century  it  was  the  cheerished  home 
of  a  plain  and  simple  country  family— father,  mother 
brothers,  and  sisters —  seven,  with  an  eighth  near 
by  sleeping  in  a  little  grave. 

Has  the  world  a  happier  place  than  that  house¬ 
hold  which  is  built  up  by  the  labor  of  all;  that  is 
sanctified  by  the  unfeigned  love  of  father,  mother, 
brothers,  sisters;  where  not  the  pretense,  but  tlie 
reality  of  unselfishness  prevails?  When  one  suffers 
all  are  grieved.  When  one  wants  all  are  concerned 
that  the  desire  be  realized.  If  one  needs,  all  help. 
Its  fireside  is  loved  above  all  others.  If  one  goes 
away  his  own  heart  stays  behind,  and  the  hearts 
of  the  others  go  with  him.  When  he  returns  there 
is  a  glow'  of  greater  gladness  over  all.  Wealth  is 
not  great  enough  to  set  fire  to  cupidity,  nor  is  there 
the  lack  that  engenders  fretful  anxiety  and  repin¬ 
ing. 

As  children  will  we  sometimes  fussed  and  there 
were,  now  and  then,  boyish  passions  and  small 
fights  anrl  scratches,  but  they  were  gone  and  re¬ 
pented  of  in  a  moment  and  never  clouded  the 
genuine  attachment  that  began  in  infancy  and  grew 
with  the  passing  years. 

How  can  I  ever  be  thankful  enough  for  the  home 
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of  my  earlier  life?  We  grew  into  it  and  it  became 
part  of  ourselves.  A  few  ilowers  were  started;  then 
some  trees  and  vines;  with  each  passing  season  new 
plants  were  set ;  we  watched  them  grow  and  breathed 
their  fragrance  in  the  spring,  and  rested  in  their 
summer  shade,  and  feasted  the  eye  on  green  leaves 
and  many  tinted  blooms. 

A  rose  bush  spred  till  it  covered  the  south  wall  of 
the  house.  Grape  vines  crept  along  the  eaves,  bring¬ 
ing  with  the  autumn,  such  purple  clusters  as  grew 
not  elsewhere.  Honey  suckles  climbed  in  tangles 
from  many  odd  corners.  A  cedar  no  longer  than 
the  hand,  planted  at  the  garden  gate,  grew  to  a  tall 
tree.  An  aspen  beside  the  brook,  was  like  the  tree 
planted  by  the  rivers  of  water,  and  when  we  left  the 
old  home  our  names  had  grown  into  the  smooth, 
green  bark  out  there  in  boyish  sport.  Fruit  trees 
multiplied  and  waxed  great  and  spread  their  branch¬ 
es  afar,  and  bore  crops  of  lavish  abundance.  How 
I  loved  to  gather  the  luscious  milams,  the  golden 
pippins,  the  rich,  crimson  striped  winesaps! 

Beauty  and  utility  are  a  kind  of  twin  sisters  and 
when  they  lock  their  arms  about  oneanother  and 
trip  daintily  before  the  eyes,  they  make  up  a  better 
poem  than  genius  can  put  in  language.  The  ungift¬ 
ed  of  speech  may  read  it  and  be  under  the  spell  of 
its  power.  That  country  home,  with  its  comforts  and 
adornments,  the  hazy  mountains  in  the  distance  and 
the  blue  sky  above,  was  a  hymn  of  praise  and 
an  ode  of  gladness. 


CHAPTER  V. 
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Sol  vi rt^e  Great  Froblirqs  of  Life  at\ d  Destiny, 

“When  I  was  a  child,  I  spake  as  a  child,  I  under- 
stood  as  a  child,  I  thought  as  a  child.”  Childhood 
has  its  own  characteristic  mental  processes.  In  the 
first  budding  thoughts  the  ideal  is  the  real  and  the 
leal  the  ideal.  To  the  infant  inind  Kris  Krinkle  is 
as  much  a  substantial  entity  as  uncles  and  grand¬ 
mothers,  and  the  gross  things  of  sense,  filtered 
through  the  “tend  like”  of  the  little  ones,  become 
etherial  forms  of  beauty  and  perfectness.  It  is  the 
bent  of  their  minds  to  be  drawn  towards  the  unseen, 
and  they  enter  into  its  secrets  with  an  assurance  of 
perfect  knowledge.  They  reason  with  considerable 
intuitive  truth  about  life  and  death  and  a  future 
world,  before  their  seniors  give  them  credit  for  think 
ing  on  such  subjects,  and  they  naively  reach  con¬ 
clusions  that  are  more  or  less  startling  to  older 
heads. 

At  the  age  of  five,  Jacob  was  not  greatly  bothered 
over  the  troubles  of  yesterday,  and  though  his  chief 
relish  was  of  the  things  of  to-day,  yet  he  was  by  no 
means  indifferent  to  what  was  going  to  happen  on 
the  morrow.  He  would  busy  his  mind  about  to¬ 
morrow  because  of  Impatience  to  find  out  what  it 
had  in  store,  and  passing  to-morrow,  his  thoughts 
leaped  over  the  stretch  of  human  life,  and  he  early 
began  to  speculate  on  the  existence  that  continues 
beyond  the  grave. 

Doubtless  it  was  early  training  that  turned  some 
of  his  earliest  ideas  towards  an  unknown  hereafter, 
but  certain  it  is  he  entertained  such  ideas  at  a  very 
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tender  age.  Among  the  recollections  that  go  back 
the  farthest  Is  of  the  household  at  family  prayer; 
the  clear  out  lines  of  that  scene  are  on  one  of  the  first 
pages  of  the  book  of  memory. 

Supper  is  cleared  away  and  a  tallow  candle,  in  a 
short  brass  candle  stiek  is  dimly  burning  on  the  din¬ 
ing  table,  and  mingling  its  light  with  the  blaze  of 
the  nearly  consumed  chunks  in  the  fire  place.  Mother 
has  put  aside  her  spinning  wheel,  Steve  has  come  in 
from  his  basket  making  in  the  kitchen.  The  large 
print  new  testament  is  reached  from  its  place  on  the 
mantle,  and  father  moves  his  chair  to  the  table.  Fin 
geriug  the  leaves  for  a  while  he  takes  up  the  snuff¬ 
ers  and  trims  the  candle  wick,  and  glancing  around 
to  see  that  all  are  quiet,  reads,  in  slow  and  measured 
cadence,  a  portion  of  the  sacred  text;  and  then,  on 
bended  knee,  ghres  thanks  for  blessings  bestowed, 
and  prays  sustaining  care  to  come. 

Jacob,  not  [infrequently,  went  to  sleep  at  prayer; 
or,  more  wakeful,  possibly  took  an  inventory  of 
his  pocket;  and  sometimes  the  floor  hurt  his  knees 
and  kept  him  shifting  positions  and  wishing  for  the 
amen.  But  as  the  dally  dampening  in  time,  bleach¬ 
es  the  linen,  so  the  daily  rendering  of  reverence  to 
the  unseen  Father  of  all,  by  the  parents,  awakened 
in  the  children  a  simple  faith  that  had  no  shadow  of 
doubt.  At  the  age  of  five,  Jacob  believed  in  the 
“Good  Man”  and  the  “Bad  Ma'n;*1  that  good  deeds 
would  be  rewarded  and  bad  ones  punished  in  an¬ 
other  life;  that  the  Good  Man  saw  all  his  acts,  knew 
all  his  thoughts,  heard  all  his  talk;  that  he  wanted 
him  always  to  do  right,  not  to  tell  stories,  to  obey 
his  parents,  and  that  he  would  be  rewarded  at  some 
way  oft  future  for  his  being  good.  Because  the  re¬ 
ward  was  put  off  Jacob  chose  to  be  naughty  on  oc- 
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casion,  and  he  remembers  yet  how  a  little  story 
about  a  trifle,  weighed  on  his  mind  for  months,  and 
g&ve  him  no  little  worry. 

But  the  “old  bad  man”  was  on  the  other  hand,  a 
no  less  real  personage.  If  anything  he  was  the 
more  real;  for  in  the  big  family  blble,  was  his  picture 
leering,  hideous  monster  that  f actuated  the  infant 
gaze  and  struck  terror  to  the  heart.  His  long 
crocodile  jaws  were  half  open  as  if  in  readiness  to 
snap  up  naughty  boys;  the  huge  teeth  seemed 
waiting  to  crunch  their  hones.  The  bat  shaped  body, 
the  claw  tipped  wings,  ihe  eleven  feet  and  long, 
barbed  tail,  made  up  a  total  of  impishness  that  im¬ 
pelled  the  ehilds  gaze  and  made  him  tremble  as  well* 

While  Jacob  had  full  faith  in  the  being  and  good¬ 
ness  of  the  Good  man,  it  was  not  of  the  kind  that 
made  obedience  to  his  will  cheerful*  He  should  like 
to  have  been  assured  of  all  the  good  things  of  the 
future  heaven,  with  the  present  privilege  of  being 
naughty  in  his  behavior  and  having  his  own  w  ay. 
In  theory  he  took  sides  with  the  Good  Man,  but  in 
practice  followed  the  bent  of  his  own  wishes  which 
were  sometimes  bad.  “The  good  that  he  wTould  he 
did  not  and  the  evil  he  would  not,  that  he  did.** 

One  so  young  may  not  he  “guilty  before  God”  of 
real  sins,  yet  Jacob  felt  that  some  kind  of  confession 
and  giving  of  confidence  must  be  rendered  before  his 
relations  were  of  the  right  kind  with  his  creator.  He 
was  averse  to  making  this  confession,  so  much  so  in 
fact,  that  he  would  wonder  why  people  were  In  this 
world  anyhow,  if  they  had  to  be  punished  in  an¬ 
other  world  for  having  a  good  time  here.  His  idea 
of  having  a  good  time  was  doing  as  he  pleased  with¬ 
out  let,  Jacob  and  his  brothers  and  sisters  would 
talk  together  of  the  hereafter,  of  its  scheme  of  re- 


wards  and  punishments.  These  talks  would  he 
more  of  how  to  escape  the  punishment,  than  of  how 
to  get  the  rewards. 

Sometimes  it  was  suggested  that  the  creation  of 
Adam  was  a  bad  thing  to  begin  with,  since  all  the 
human  race  was  condemned  because  he  had  sinned. 
It  was  wrong  they  reasoned  to  punish  one  because 
another  did  wrong.  It  would  be  better  not  to  be  at  all 
than  to  burn  always  in  fire  and  brimstone,  and  if  the 
first  man  and  woman  had  not  existed  there  would  be 
none  of  their  race  to  go  to  the  bad  world.  Upon  ex¬ 
ha  isti  ng  thought  on  this  line,  the  stubborn  fact  rc~ 
curred  that  there  was  an  Adam  and  that  they  were 
hts  lineal  descendants  and  heirs. 

The  problem  was  again  solved  with  another  “if,” 
“if  Adam  had  not  sinned.”  In  that  ease  there  would 
be  nothing  but  good  in  the  world  and  boys  and  girls 
would  not  want  to  be  bad,  but  everybody  would  be 
always  good  and  happy  and  be  allowed  to  do  all  they 
wanted  to,  without  a  twinge  of  conscience  and  a  fear 
of  being  punished,  Yes  indeed,  that  was  the  best 
way  out  of  the  trouble,  and  by  unanimous  concent 
it  was  agreed  by  each  one  of  them  that  had  they 
been  in  Adam  and  Eves  olace,  the  whole  human  race 
depending  on  them,  through  all  time,  they  would 
not  so  much  as  have  looked  at  th^  forbidden  apple 
tree.  Still  the  solid  fact  remained  that  they  were  in 
the  world  and  that  good  and  evil,  the  puzzle  of  wise 
men  of  all  ages,  stalked  through  the  land. 

Nothing  daunted  by  these  unsatisfactory  results 
of  their  speculations,  they  would  set  to  wondering 
why  a  beast  was  more  highly  favored  then  man;  for 
the  beast  died  and  that  was  the  end  of  it _ no  ever¬ 

lasting  burning  in  another  world.  And  then  they 
would  fall  to  recounting  merits  and  demerits  of  the 
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various  animals  within  their  knowledge,  and  going 
ever  the  good  and  the  bad  in  the  life  of  each,  to  see 
if,  in  the  long  run,  it  would  not  have  been  better  for 
a  boy  or  girl  to  have  been  one  of  them* 

There,  was  the  horse,  well  fed,  well  cared  for,  warm 
ly  housed  in  winter,  munching  the  green  clover  in 
summer,  or  standing  contentedly  under  the  shady 
locusts;  but  he  had  to  work  hard,  and  sometimes 
was  beaten  with  clubs,  and  when  he  got  old  was 
often  killed  or  turned  loose  in  the  old  field  to  starve. 
There  were  objections  to  swapping  places  with  the 
horse.  But  the  cow  was  a  highly  favored  animal, 
running  in  the  field  by  day,  sleeping  undisturbed 
at  night,  having  plenty  to  eat  and  nothing  to  do  but 
be  milked*  And  yet  the  cow,  at  last,  was  made 
beef  of;  who  wanted  to  be  fried  into  steak?  The 
sheep  had  an  easy  life  but  its  inevitable  destiny  was 
mutton.  The  pig  enjoyed  himself  while  he  lived  but 
the  time  between  pig  and  pork  was  too  short,  and 
even  the  good  brood  sow,  tho  spared  long,  always 
came  to  an  untimely  end*  Perhaps  the  weight  of 
opinion  was  with  the  good  house  dog.  He  was  a 
favorite  even  down  to  old  age;  his  death  bed  was 
tenderly  watched,  and  a  grave  was  made  for  him  on 
the  hillside;  yet  even  he  had  to  lie  outdoors  at  night 
in  the  dark;  he  got  only  the  scraps  to  eat  and  was 
only  a  dog*  On  the  whole  It  might  be  better  for  a 
boy  or  girl  to  be  a  beast  but  which  beast  was  never 
fully  decided. 

The  child  of  five  is  not  different  herein ,  from  the 
mature  man*  The  natural  bent  of  everyone  is  to 
escape  the  penalty  and  cling  to  the  sin,  and  search 
out  a  plan  oi  salvation  other  then  the  simple  “be¬ 
lieve  with  the  heart  and  confess  with  the  mouth.” 
Thousands  would  cut  off  a  hereafter  because  they 
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fear  a  rewarding  according  to  their  deeds,  like  as 
these  children  thought  it  might  be  well  to  be  changed 
into  a  beast  that  perishes,  in  order  :o  escape  a 
dreaded  doom. 

“What  a  strange  perversity  of  human  nature/1  ex¬ 
claimed  Jacob,  “that  persists,  in  spite  of  itself,  in 
dreading  the  mysterious  Hereafter,  and  yet  rejects 
the  simple  means  of  changing  the  dread  of  it  into  a 
joyful  waiting  till  it  conies.  I  am  indulgent  to  my 
childish  fear  of  the  future,  and  can  smile  at  its  naive 
ways  of  dealing  with  the  great  problems  of  human 
destiny,  but  I  am  glad  1  am  not  a  beast  ora  being 
that  must  one  time  cease  to  exist.  What  compares 
in  value  to  living  forever,  and  that  life  higher  than 
the  arch  angles?  To  be  man  Is  to  be  next  in  rank  to 
the  High  and  Lofty  One  who  inhabits  eternity.  The 
soul  redeemed  is  the  highest  exponent  of  the  “pow¬ 
er  of  God  and  the  Wisdom  of  God,”  the  being  hav¬ 
ing  the  credentials  of  adoption  into  the  family  of  the 
Lord  Almighty,  with  prospective  joint  heirship  to 
his  eternal  throne/1 

Death  is  the  step  round  the  screen  which  shuts  off 
sight  of  the  other  world.  In  busy  life  that  other 
world  seems  so  far  away;  standing  by  death  it  seems 
so  near.  In  our  thoughts  the  two  go  hand  in  hand, 
and  they  combine  to  make  up  this  chapter.  Jacob’s 
own  words  follow: 

Not  long  after  the  burning  of  the  home,  as  already 
detailed,  a  great  sorrow  fell  upon  the  household.  It 
was  the  growing  season  of  green  leaves  and  gay 
flowers.  The  spring  sunshine  enticed  abroad  to 
outdoor  rambles  across  the  fields,  through  the  ad¬ 
jacent  woods,  and  along  the  grassy  fence  rows.  One 
day  our  tramp  was  longer  than  usual  and  before  we 
returned  sister  Amy  said  she  was  tired.  We  rested 
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under  the  shade  of  a  wild  cherry  tree  and  then  fol¬ 
lowed  the  fence  of  the  recently  planted  orchard  to 
the  house. 

‘Tm  so  glad  we’re  home/*  She  spoke  wearily, 
and  dropped  into  the  low  rocking  chair.  Her  face 
was  flushed  and  when  mother  came  in  she  saw  more 
in  the  blush  of  cheek  and  temple  than  had  been  put 
there. by  jaunt  to  the  xvoods* 

“What  is  the  matter  daughter;  you  have  fever 
child,” 

41I  am  so  tired  muddy,  can’t  I  lie  down  and  rest?” 

14 Yes  my  pretty  one  you  shall  get  on  mother’s 
own  bed  and  have  a  nice  long  rest  and  mother  will 
sit  by  you  for  company.” 

I  have  not  been  a  very  attentive  listener  but  notice 
particularly  Amy’s  asking  to  go  to  bed,  and  I  after¬ 
wards  do  a  boys  reasoning  upon  it. 

She  walked  to  the  bed  and  permitted  herself  to  be 
undressed  and  covered  without  an  effort  to  assist  in 
any  way.  She  seemed  not  to  care  what  happened. 
Mother  looked  scared  and  sent  sister  Mag  to  the 
field  for  father,  and  then  stooping  over,  kissed  the 
flushed  forehead  and  smoothed  back  the  hair  with 
her  hand.  She  gazed  at  the  face  turned  towards  her 
with  a  look  of  fear  in  her  eyes  ;  her  lips  moved  and  a 
tear  crept  stealthily  down  her  cheek, 

I  wondered  what  it  all  ment,and  why  every  body’s 
behavior  was  changed. 

Father  came  in  huriedly,  and  he  and  mother  talked 
together  in  a  lowT  voice.  I  heard  the  word  doctor 
and  a  little  w*hile  after,  Steve  was  galloping  away  on 
old  Mike,  one  of  the  plow  horses, 

Amy  would  -whirl  this  side  the  bed  and  then  that, 
now  and  again  speaking  a  few  word?.  Once  she 
laughed  a  soft,  rippling  laugh  and  said  “oh!  the 
pretty  squirrel.” 


I  moped  listlessly  from  room  to  room,  and  round 
the  house  and  about  the  yard.  Without  a  playmate 
I  was  out  of  sorts,  restless  and  unhappy.  Why  were 
they  ali  so  quiet  and  solemn,  and  moving  as  if  afraid 
their  steps  would  be  heard?  it  was  all  unnecessary. 
I  would  go  and  get  my  playfellow  and  put  an  cud  to 
all  this  tiresome  way  things  were  going  on. 

I  turned  and  walked  slowly  back  to  the  house. 
Somehow  I  cannot  arouse  my  own  spirits.  I  thought 
to  whistle  and  spring  into  the  room  with  a  noisy 
bound  and  call  briskly  for  sister  to  get  up  and 
romp  with  me.  But  l  find  myself  tiptoeing  across  the 
door.  Amy  is  alone  for  the  moment.  I  take  her  hot 
hand  in  mine,  and  in  a  frightened  voice  plead,  “sist¬ 
er  get  up  and  le’s  go  and  play/’ 

She  looks  at  me  without  seeming  to  see  me  and 
says.  “How  bright  the  blaze  is ;  I’m  not  afraid  in 
the  dark  when  the  light  shines  in  the  darkness.” 

I  am  overwhelmed  with  awe  and  steal  away  to  the 
loft  and  cry  myself  to  sleep  on  the  floor.  My  dis¬ 
appearance  is  overlooked  till  late  bed  time,  and  there 
is  a  mild  commotion  before  I  ara  found.  1  come 
down  stairs  and  there  is  the  doctor  looking  very  grave 
his  saddle  bags  open  on  the  table,  displaying  many 
vials  while  tea  spoons  and  tumblers  are  close  by,  1 
am  soon  asleep  in  the  low  truddle  bed. 

The  doctor  is  still  with  us  in  the  morning.  The 
neighbors  come  in  and  greet  oneanother  in  a  low 
voice. 

I  go  out  and  try  to  bounce  my  ball  against  the  end 
of  the  house,  but  it  won’t  bound  with  any  spirit.  I 
attempt  a  frolic  with  Trim  but  the  spell  is  on  him 
too.  It  is  such  a  long  day.  No  body  cares  for  me 
and  I  crawl  into  Steve’s  bed  in  the  kitchen  and 
sleep  all  night. 


Next  day  seems  even  worse.  After  breakfast  I 
go.to  tfaG  pig  pen  and  sit  an  the  fence  watching  them 
eat,  and  thinking  aver  matters  to  myself.  Most  of 
the  neighbors  are  at  the  house. 

Aunt  Nancy  comes  out  and  in  a  low  voice  calls 
me.  I  go  in  with  her.  The  people  have  handker¬ 
chiefs  to  their  eyes.  Mothers  face  is  buried  in  the 
pillow  close  to  sister,  and  there  are  smothered  sobs. 
Father  stands  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  and  is  crying — 
the  Erst  time  I  ever  saw  him  shed  tears. 

Sister  is  lying  very  still  now, 

Mrs,  Johnson  stoops  and  whispers  in  my  ear  “She 
is  dead.” 

It  was  Saturday  afternoon.  They  lay  her  on  a 
broad  plank,  the  ends  of  which  rested  on  chairs 
and  hang  a  white  sheet  for  curtains.  A  man  came 
and  took  the  measure  for  the  coffin.  All  next  day 
the  carpenters  sawed  and  planed  on  the  rough  wal¬ 
nut  planks,  and  nailed  and  hammered  till  the  little 
casket  was  completed.  I  wondered  why  they  work¬ 
ed  on  Sunday. 

They  lifted  her  into  the  little  coffin*  The  preacher 
had  come  and  they  sang  a  hymn:  “In  Seasons  of 
Grief  Unto  Thee  will  I  cry*  Lead  me  to  the  Rock 
that  is  Higher  than  I.” 

Mother  looked  again  at  the  little  sleeper  and 
stepped  away  while  the  carpenter  placed  the  lid  and 
twisted  In  the  screws. 

The  farm  wagon  bore  the  remains  to  the  family 
graveyard  and  the  people  walked  reverently  behind, 

A  small  marble  headstone  bore  this  record: 


AMY. 

Eldest  child  of  Nicholas  and  Lydia  FClodsloe, 
Born  September  9th*  18M ; 

Died  May  14th,  1847, 
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No  flowers  decked  the  fre»h  clay  that  rested  above 
our  dead,  but  awhile  after,  the  birds  she  loved  dropp¬ 
ed  a  cedar  berry  upon  the  grave  and  the  sunshine 
warmed  it  into  life  aud  It  grows  there  in  evergreen 
beauty,  emblem  of  the  life  that  never  dies. 

That  evening  we  all  gathered  very  quietly  around 
the  supper  table.  Mother  poured  the  coffee  in  turn 
till  she  picked  up  sisters  mug  among  the  dishes. 
Putting  it  back  quickly,  she  got  up  and  went  out. 
Father  pretended  to  eat  but  didn’t,  I  think  I  helped 
myself  to  a  little  more  than  usual, 

I  grieved  because  I  had  one  less  playmate,  a  kind 
of  resenting  grief  at  sister  as  if  she  could  have  kept 
off  the  death  angel  had  she  tried.  All  I  had  ever 
known  to  die,  died  in  bed  and  I  reasoned  that  if  peo¬ 
ple  would  only  stay  out  of  bed  they  would  not  die. 
Now  why  had  sister  gone  to  bed  that  bright  spring 
morning  when  she  might  just  as  well  have  stayed 
outside  and  played  with  me?  To  my  mind,  I  had 
a  clear  right  to  be  aggrieved. 

I  found  mother  sitting  very  still  in  her  room 
faintly  discernible  in  the  fading  twilight, 

“Muddy,  what  makes  people  die,** 

“God  wants  them  and  that  is  the  way  he  sends 
after  them.” 

“"Does  folks  want  to  die  when  God  wants  them?” 

“Not  always  my  boy.” 

“Then  what  makes  God  take  them  if  they  do  not 
want  to  go?” 

“He  knows  best  when  they  ought  to  come  to  him.” 

“Did  sister  want  to  leave  us  and  go  to  God?” 

“I  think  she  would  like  to  have  stayed  with  us,” 

“Will  there  be  any  little  angels  in  heaven  to 
play  with  her?” 

“All  the  children  have  a  happy  time  in  heaven” — 


“Muddy,  why  arc  people  always  in  bed  when  they 
die?” 

“They  are  sick,  my  child,  and  not  strong  enough 
to  be  up*” 

“What  made  you  let  sister  go  to  bed  that  day  we 
came  from  our  walk?  If  she'd  a  stayed  up  and  play¬ 
ed  with  us—”. 

A  choking  sob  startled  me  and  put  a  stop  to  iny 
g  abble. 

Time  mellowed  grief  into  a  tender  memory. 

CHAPTER  VII. 


Playing  Uloqg  CreeK  ar\d  us  Consequences. 


About  one  mile  from  the  farm  ran  the  “big 
creek*”  It  was  only  a  small  stream,  but  a  boyish 
fancy  enlarged  it  to  great  proportions;  and  indeed 
when  heavy  rains  had  fallen  and  run  along  the 
clayey  gutters,  through  field  and  lane  and  leaped 
into  the  murky  flood,  the  swollen,  rapid,  splashing 
tide  looked  so  scarey  and  grand  that  Jacob  would 
wonder  if  even  the  ocean  wTere  much  larger  and 
more  liable  to  swallov.  up  little  boys.  But  as  he 
grow  older,  this  creek  became  a  facinating  play 
ground*  To  wander  along  its  tree  and  vine  lined 
banks,  to  fish  in  its  deep,  willow  shaded  eddies,  to 
gather  wild  plums  and  grapes  from  over  hanging 
branch  and  vine,  to  swim  in  its  summer  warmed 
waters,  were  diversions  never  growing  tiresome. 

Not  un frequently  the  eager  pursuits  of  these  de¬ 
lightful  things  brought  the  boys  into  trouble;  for  as 
boys  will,  they  spent  hours  that  ought  to  have  been 
passed  in  more  necesary  work. 

The  log  school  house  was  on  the  hill,  near  the 
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creek.  Allured  by  the  inviting  shade  a  ad  beckoned 
on  by  the  laughing  ripples  below,  and  the  waving 
boughs  above,  a  class  of  the  small  boys  would  some 
times  wander  along  the  grassy  banks  quite  beyond 
the  prescribed  limits  of  the  play  grounds,  and  when 
they  would  come  to  themselves,  the  hour  of  play 
time  was  gone  and  they  some  miles  away.  The 
frown  on  the  brow  of  the  master  and  the  switch  on 
the  wall  behind  his  chair,  came  to  their  minds,  but 
did  not  inspire  cheerfulness.  There  was  no  looking 
for  bird’s  nests  on  the  way  back,  no  picking  of  chin- 
quepins  from  the  bushes,  no  jolly  talk  and  glad  laugh 
mg.  Every  boy  was  for  himself — the  straightest 
way,  and  at  a  run,  Arriving  one  at  a  time,  each 
boy  would  try  to  slip  into  the  house  unobserved. 
The  master’s  eye  seemed  somewhere  else  as  the  cuN 
pits  sidled  to  his  seats  and  in  a  little  while  the  truants 
would  begin  to  think  their  tardiness  unnoticed. 

The  school  hums  along  drowsily.  The  class  of 
large  boys  in  Fowler’s  arithmetic,  is  called.  The 
lesson  is  in  “the  rule  of  three.”  The  delinquents 
are  making  up  lost  time  by  a  noisier  “spelling  out.” 
“B-abak-e-r  baker,  1-a-la  d-y  de  lady,  t-i  ti  dy 
de  tidy,  h-o  ho  l-y  le  holy.”  Their  eyes  seek,  fur¬ 
tively,  the  ciphering  class  of  big  boys,  and  they 
wonder  if  ever  they  themselves  could  possibly  get 
enough  learning  to  work  sums  in  the  rule  of  three. 
Such  a  thing  seemed  then,  to  their  juvenile  minds, 
like  a  journey  to  the  moon,  a  thing  utterly  beyond 
them.  All  absorbed,  they  had  forgotten  the  trepida¬ 
tion  of  an  hour  ago,  but  were  brought  up  with  a  jolt 
when  the  class  at  recitation  got  through. 

“Jacob,  come  here,”  The  voice  was  mild  but  the 
eye  was  hard.”  “William  step  this  way.”  “George 
you  may  come  too,  and  Frank  and  Peter  and  Wash 


ington.”  His  eye  hooks  each  culprit  as  he  is  named 
and  draws  him  as  by  a  spell,  and  seems  all  the  time 
repeating  “how  dare  you?’1 

Each  boy  skulked  forward  in  single  die  and  stood 
trembling  in  the  awful  presence. 

After  a  becoming  silence  as  comported  with  the 
seriousness  of  the  matter  in  hand,  “what  excuse” 
cried  the  master,  “have  you  all  for  not  coming  to 
books  with  the  rest  of  the  school?  You  were  all  an 
hour  late,”  The  tone  was  not  reassuring. 

Seven  boys  stood  in  a  row  with  a  lump  in  their 
throats  that  hindered  talking. 

“No  answer?  I’ll  see  if  i  can  find  your  tongues 
for  you”  and  with  that  he  reaches  the  long,  keen 
willow  from  its  resting  nail4  on  the  wall. 

“We  went  off  up  the  creek— huh — sir,  looking  for 
plums  and  got  further  away  then  we  aimed  to.” 
“Yes,  and  it  seemed  such  a  little  while  and  we  didn't 
mean  to  miss  books — boo — hoo.”— Snuffing  and 
tears  all  round,  and  “we  wont  do  it  any  more,”  in 
chorus. 

Possibly  the  master  was  softened  by  the  tears. 
To  their  great  surprise  and  relief  the  boys  were  die* 
missed  to  their  seats  without  punishment. 

There  can  be  collected  a  whole  book  of  evidence 
to  prove  that  a  boy  is  an  amphibious  animal  when 
he  can  apply  the  water  himself  without  the  accom¬ 
paniment  of  soap  and  towel.  The  creek  draws  him 
in  spite  of  himself.  He  forgets  all  else  when  wad* 
ing  its  gravely  bed,  jumping  from  boulder  to  bould¬ 
er,  slipping  down  its  banks,  and  getting  his  trousers 
wet,  his  legs  scratched  on  briars,  and  his  clothes 
tom.  At  times  the  boys  were  sent  on  errands, 
which,  a  eight  of  the  creek  would  drive  out  of  mind 
till  the  sun  was  low  in  the  west.  Then  an  accusing 
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conscience  would  lash  them  home  in  a  great  hurry  t 
perhaps  to  be  punished  by  a  few  swipes  of  peach 
tree  sprout  across  the  back,  or  maybe  to  receive  the 
kind  but  grieved  reproof  of  father  :>r  mother  for  the 
delinquency.  The  boys  ordinarily  preferred  the  rod 
in  these  cases,  because  they  felt  that  then  they  had 
a  grievance  of  their  own  to  offset  the  faults  charged 
to  themselves.  Taking  the  whipping  was  payment 
in  full  for  the  offense.  But  the  gentle  reproof  and 
reproachful  look  in  mother’s  eyes  left  a  boy  no  plea 
for  himself.  It  cut  his  heart  all  up  and  how  glad  he 
would  have  been  not  to  have  gone  %vronsr  in  the 
first  place  l  All  penitence,  he  promises  better  next 
lime,  and  means  it,  but  not  long  after,  the  mult  is  to 
be  atoned  for  again. 

Nearing  the  last  stage  of  an  ordinary  life  that  boy 
is  still  erring,  repenting,  promising  better  and  err¬ 
ing  again.  At  the  evening  hour,  recounting  the 
deeds  of  the  day,  he  feels  that  the  only  right  prayer 
is  “forgive  me  my  trespasses1  *  and  after  another 
day  is  done,  the  same  prayer  seems  just  as  needful. 
What  a  heavenly  Father!  So  wondrous  kind  and 
patient  and  willing  to  forgive  times  without  num¬ 
ber. 


CHAPTER  VIII- 


Tl\e  Negroe'a  Part  ir\  Neighborhood  Affairs* 

The  social  as  well  as  the  economic  life  of  the 
south  was  of  a  character  all  its  own,  made  so  by  the 
peculiar  institution  of  slavery.  The  negroes  and 
the  whites  came  together  on  terms  of  the  greatest 
familiarity  and  freedom  and  yet  with  an  impassable 
wall  of  separation  between  them.  The  black  and 


white  children  played  together,  wrestled,  ran  races, 
jumped,  fought  on  occasion.  They  grew  up  and 
loved  oneanother  with  a  life  time  affection,  and  still 
there  was  the  gulf  between  as  wide  as  the  Pacific 
ocean.  These  two  relations  of  intimate,  trustful, 
almost  brotherly  association  on  the  one  hand,  with 
the  infinite  distance  of  separation  on  the  other  warp¬ 
ed  the  character  of  both  races.  The  whites,  perfectly 
self  satisfied  in  their  superior  vantage,  and  sure  of 
their  position,  even  encouraged  these  close  relations, 
calling  the  old  darkies  uncle  and  aunt,  and  leaving 
the  children  largely  to  their  care,  to  romp  with  their 
little  ones  and  imbibe  their  ways*  As  a  rule  the 
negroes  were  contented  and  happy,  taking  things  as 
they  were  and  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  race  were 
not  numerous  in  the  region  round  about  Jacob's 
home*  H  is  f ath  or  i  n  he  r i  te  d  a  b  o  y  that  grew  up 
with  the  children.  He  was  some  years  Jacob's  sen¬ 
ior  and  took  him  on  many  a  trip,  or  hunt  in  the 
%voods,  or  search  for  chestnuts,  grapes  and  berries, 
Steve,  for  that  was  his  name,  was  very  black,  but 
with  less  lip  development  than  belongs  to  the  typi¬ 
cal  negroes.  He  was  intelligent  and  a  good  worker 
When  the  children  had  advanced  sufficiently  in  their 
studies  at  school,  they  began  to  teach  Steve  and  he 
soon  learned  to  read  quite  well  and  w  rite  a  very  good 
hand.  He  took  great  delight  in  his  studies  and  was 
as  proud  as  he  could  be,  of  bis  writing,  showing  off 
among  the  neighboring  black  folks  by  writing  letters 
for  them. 

From  early  childhood  Jacob  was  sorry  for  the 
negro  and  felt  like  there  was  a  wrong  somehow  in 
his  situation.  Looking  back  to  the  old  days  through 
the  mellowing  years,  he  feels  sure  that  slavery  was 
bad  for  both  races,  but  this  story  is  not  for  the  purpose 
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of  excusing  or  condemning.  Slavery  was  and  is 
here  spoken  of  as  It  was  in  one  local ity,  though  the 
events  are  remembered  like  a  dream,  so  far  aw*y 
and  unreal  do  they  now  seem.  The  experience  with 
Steve  made  it  clear  that  even  a  little  education  and 
slavery  would  not  go  together.  The  limbed  book 
learning  imparted  to  him  by  the  children  made  him 
discontented.  It  put  his  mind  to  unrest.  He  medi¬ 
tated  of  freedom  as  he  grew  older  though  he  did 
not  talk  much  about  it  His  mind  brooded  and 
spurred  him  to  much  going  about  at  night  and  neglect 
ing  bis  work  in  the  day  time,  and  doubtless  he 
would  have  gone  across  the  lines  the  first  opportu¬ 
nity,  had  not  his  longings  been  anticipated  by  death 
just  as  the  war  opened. 

Vet  he  loved  us  and  we  loved  him  and  trusted  him 
entirely.  Cap,  a  servant  on  a  neighboring  farm  was 
the  close  friend  of  Steve  and  Sunday  rarely  found 
them  apart.  Cap  would  come  over  Saturday  nights 
and  while  father  and  mother  and  the  older  children 
were  at  church  next  day,  there  would  be  a  great 
game  of  marbles,  James,  a  younger  brother  and 
Steve  on  one  side  with  Cap  and  Jacob  on  the  other. 
Steve  was  the  best  player,  but  Jacob  could  beat 
James,  so  that  it  was  a  fairly  equal  dividing  of  the 
forces.  The  ground  was  clean,  smooth  and  level 
and  some  of  those  Sunday  battles  were  contested 
with  consummate  skill,  vigor  and  earnestness.  Bur 
mg  these  games  sometimes  protracted  for  hours, 
Steve  would  carry  baby  brother  on  his  left  arm  and 
never  grow  tired. 

Another  diversion  of  theirs  was  dog  fights.  The 
tender  hearted  reader  is  afeked  to  skip  a  few  lines 
right  here,  though  this  is  not  In  defense  of  dug 
fights  nor  of  a  Sunday  game  of  marbles.  In  fact 
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both  are  improper,  yet  actually  they  not  seldom  oc* 
cur  red  in  the  back  woods  of  a  not  thickly  settled 
country,  half  a  century  ago*  Steve  and  Cap  each 
owned  a  yellow  dog  of  the  bull  species,  which,  it 
was  one  of  their  greatest  jojs,  to  get  Into  a  fight; 
and  to  come  to  the  whole  truth  two  or  three  boys 
had  a  most  extraordinary  jumping  and  dancing  at 
the  heart  when  the  dogs  would  begin  to  pull  at  their 
chains  and  growl  and  snap  at  each  other*  Released 
they  dart  forward  and  clinch*  One  fakes  an  ear  the 
other  a  leg.  Their  teeth  grind  into  eachother’s flesh* 
The  blood  trickles  in  little  streams*  Down  and  up, 
back  and  forth  they  rear  and  tumble  the  grip  never 
loosening,  no  sound  from  either  beast,  while  their 
masters  dance  about  and  set  them  on. 

“Go  for  him,  Bounce,1 1  “gnaw  him  Tige,”  “Good 
dog  Bounce  tear  his  car  oil.’*  “Down  him  Tige  and 
chaw'  up  that  foot.”  Now  there  is  a  crunch  as  of 
teeth  in  contact  with  bones.  Bounce,  desperate  with 
pain,  makes  a  savage  lunge  and  wrenches  his  foot 
loose,  and  in  the  grab  for  newer  holds,  Bounce 
seized  Tiges  upper  jaw  between  his  teeth  while  his 
own  lower  jaw  was  in  Tiges  mouth.  Then  began  a 
most  terriffic  struggle*  Either  dog  would  have  died 
rather  than  yield*  Exhausted  at  last,  they  stand 
and  slowly  saw  their  teeth  into  one  another.  Even 
the  negroes  have  enough,  and  taking  the  dogs  by  a 
hind  leg,  pull  and  whip  till  they  get  them  apart* 

Steve  was  an  expert  basket  maker  and  some  of 
his  wares  were  real  works  of  art.  One  of  them  is  still 
in  the  family  a  much  valued  souvenir,  prized  as 
highly  as  any  relic  of  those  old  days*  By  basket 
making  he  earned  his  spending  money*  The  long 
winter  nights  he  spent  working  at  this  trade  and 
Cap  was  often  with  him  and  Worked  as  a  kind  of 
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apprentice  to  basket  making.  The  occasion  of  these 
evening  visits  wa*  always  a  notable  one  to  the  boys; 
for  there  was  sure  to  be  tale  telling,  singing  or 
something  equally  delighful*  The  tales  were  always 
harrowing,  marvellous,  ghostly.  The  more  wild 
and  improbable  the  better*  Panther  and  bears  and 
mountain  lions  carried  off  little  boys  and  scratched 
through  the  roof  of  houses  and  tore  up  woman  and 
children  and  glared  with  flrey  eyes  at  the  little  girl 
hid  under  the  bed,  and  swallowed  the  baby  and  did 
a  hundred  horrid  things*  Men  without  heads  walk¬ 
ed  the  roads  at  midnight,  and  Cap  averred  that  he 
had  met  and  been  almost  frightened  to  death  at 
such  a  man  just  a  few  nights  before.  It  pointed  its 
finger  at  him  as  if  telling  him  to  run.  He  dashed 
away  and  it  came  after  him  at  what  would  have 
been  a  break  neck  speed,  had  it  had  any  neek  to 
break.  As  it  was  about  to  grab  him  with  its  bony 
clammy  hands  he  fell  over  in  a  faint  and  when  he 
came  to  himself  it  was  gone.  Then  it  was  spectres 
from  the  graveyard,  warning  of  death  or  sickness 
or  some  great  calamity*  The  eye  of  the  ancient  mar¬ 
iner  had  no  pow-er  of  facination  equal  to  these  tales 
to  a  boy.  Frightened  to  the  highest  pitch  he  listen¬ 
ed  still  and  when  he  went  away  to  bed  would  lie 
awake  trembling  for  hours,  afraid  to  uncover  his 
head,  listening  for  the  scream  of  the  panther  on  (he 
roof  or  dreading  lest  the  headles-  man  shout  urn 
downi  the  cover,  seize  and  carry  him  off.  P  Ls 
may  have  been  to  blame  for  allowing  these  things, 
but  they  w*ere  allowed  and  by  reason  of  it  the  sin  ve 
had  a  very  large  share  in  shaping  the  eharae-  of 
the  white  people  of  the  south* 

There  wfas  less  of  harm  in  the  association  icn 
the  spirit  moved  to  the  singing  of  the  old  plat  m 


songs*  Their  voices  were  pliant  and  musical  and 
hands,  head  and  feet  kept  time  to  the  music.  At  the 
exciting  places  one  of  the  singers  would  bound  to  his 
feet,  contort  his  body,  leap,  fall  to  the  floor  and  go 
out  in  a  groan  of  pretended  exhaustion.  Their  songs 
were  chiefly  of  a  lively  kind,  even  the  plaintive  re 
taining  an  element  of  a  smile.  This  for  instance; 

There  was  an  Old  Nigger  and  his  name  was  Ura 
ele  Ned 

And  he  died  long  long  ago. 

He  had  no  wool  on  the  top  of  his  head 
He  place  where  de  wool  ought  to  grow. 

Chorus 

Lay  down  de  e  hobble  an  de  hoe 
Hang  up  de  fiddle  and  de  how 

DereTs  no  more  wuk  fur  poo"  old  Ned, 

Full  he's  gone  wliur  de  good  niggers  go. 

Old  Ned  lie  had  fingers  like  de  cane  in  de  brake. 
And  he  had  no  eyes  fur  to  see. 

He  had  no  teeth  fur  to  crack  corn  cake, 

So  he  had  ter  let  de  corn  cake  be, 

Chorus 

The  turns  and  twists  and  twirls  and  catches  and 
stops  they  could  give  the  air  often  made  it  comically 
serious*  There  was  a  song  the  words  ol  which  have 
been  forgotten  except  two  lines  remembered  only 
on  account  of  the  satirical  humor  they  used  to  put 
iu  them,  and  the  ha,  ha,  ha  of  derision  that  al¬ 
ways  followed  their  repetition*  The  lmes  were: 

"That  Old  Virginia  nigger  when  he  thought  himself  free, 
Was  then  right  on  the  road  to  the  penitentiar—ee” 

Was  this  a  heart  longing  cry  for  liberty,  pathetic 
in  the  highest  because  concealed  under  a  mocking 
laugh?  It  seems  that  way  now,  though  very  amus- 


ing  then.  Another  song  grew  out  of  the  custom  of 
appointing  patrols  to  see  that  the  negroes  stayed  in 
their  quarters  at  night.  It  gave  them  extreme  pleas 
ure  to  elude  these  nocturnal  guards  and  they  cel¬ 
ebrated  their  narrow  escapes  by  song,  The  negroes 
called  these  guards  “patty  rolera.^and  they  embalm 
ed  the  name  in  the  chorus: 

“0  !  run  nigger  run  the  patty  roler'l  catch  you ; 
01  run  nigger  run  it's  almost  day,” 

Then  the  lines  went  on  thus  wise: 

‘'That  nigger  run  that  nigger  flew. 

That  nigger  run  himself  in  two. 

Chorus 

■'That  nigger  run  he  run  his  best, 

He  run  his  head  iu  a  hornets  nest/' 

Chorus 

■‘That  nigger  run  he  run  around, 

And  the  holler  of  his  foot  made  a  hole  in 
the  ground/' 

Chorus 

And  so  on  ad  libitum.  They  delighted  in  word 
contradictions  in  their  songs  as  iu  the  well  known 
Husanah ; 

It  rained  all  night  the  day  I  left 
The  weather  it  was  dry 

It  was  so  hot  I  froze  to  death 
Susa n ah,  don’t  you  cry* 

Their  love  ditties  were  dainty  or  rolieking  as  the 
mood  came  and  went.  There  is  no  tenderer,  or  more 
soulful  love  dreaming  than  that  of  Sambo  when  by 
the  side  of  his  mistress  he  sings: 

“We'll  rowt  well  row,  oe'r  the  water  so  blue, 

Like  a  feather  we’ll  float  in  the  gum  tree  canoe/" 
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Or  again  what  is  more  delightfully  good  natured 
than  Cutfee’s  Dinah  with : 

*  Her  eyes  so  bright 
They  shine  at  night 
When  de  moon  am  gone  away," 

And  what  a  sad  parting  is  this  i 

blDe  buckwheat  cake  was  in  her  rnouf 
De  tear  was  in  her  eye 
I  tells  you  love  I's  go  in  sonf 
Snsatmh  don't  you  cry." 

With  songs  and  tales  many  an  evening  was  whil¬ 
ed  away  to  the  immense  delight  of  the  small  boy. 
The  negro  was  a  grown  up  child  with  a  child's  fancy 
still,  and  with  all  a  child’s  delight  in  the  marvelous, 
and  in  spectacular  effect.  They  loved  to  display 
their  story  telling  ability  and  their  lively  imagina¬ 
tion  enabled  them  to  do  it  with  success.  In  the  white 
children  they  found  appreciative  and  attentive  list- 
oners  who  gladly  sought  the  negro  quarters  at  even¬ 
ing  time,  and  left  them  with  reluctance. 

The  corn  shucking  season  was  one  of  unalloyed 
bliss  among  the  colored  people.  Then  all  the  farms 
in  turn  had  their  “husking”  Invitations  went  out 
and  the  men  and  women  gathered  from  many  plan¬ 
tations,  The  corn  had  been  gathered  and  lay  along 
side  the  crib  in  a  uniform  rick  divided  into  two 
equal  parts,  by  a  cut  across  the  center.  Captains 
were  appointed,  who  by  a  time  about  choice,  select¬ 
ed  ea eh  an  equal  number  of  the  buskers.  At  a  word 
the  contest  begins.  The  ears  of  corn  rain  into  the 
crib.  The  rick  melts  away  as  if  by  magic.  Great 
piles  of  shucks  fly  back  and  are  taken  off  by  carries. 
The  leaders  cheer  on  their  men.  One  side  begins  a 
monotonous  chant,  inspired  by  thoughts  of  tho  wait¬ 
ing  supper; 
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First  cap*— Com  dodgeh  an  spare  rilj  pork 
Makes  niggek  fat. 

Sec  cap,— Possum  brown  and  tateha  baked 
Guess  him  beats  that. 

All— Possum,  tatebs,  spall  ribs  gravy 
Dinah,  you  makes  my  mouf  wateh. 

First  cap.— Chichen  pie  and  backbone  stew 
Not  so  bad  heself. 

See  cap* — Pmukiu  pie  to  top  it  off 
Jus  lay  him  on  de  shelf. 

All — Chicken,  backbone,  punkeu  pie. 

Huh  Linde  bole  me,  ITs  goin — 

First  cap. — Buckwheat  cake  an  apple  lasses- 
Sop  'em  good  an  strong. 

Second  cap.—  Light  bread,  butfceh  smeah  in  honey 
Taste  ’em  slow  an  long. 

All — Buckwheat  honey,  butteh  lasses - 

Fs  a  scoruin  oh  de  ^puncheon  light  uow. 

Far  into  the  night  the  chant  goes  on;  hands  move 
in  unison  with  the  well  timed  voices;  ears  of  coni 
fall  with  rythmic  regularity,  To  the  onlooker  there 
is  a  thrill  and  a  charm  about  it  all  that  pleases  not  a 
little. 

But  suddenly  there  is  a  yell  and  a  great  commo¬ 
tion  and  running  together  of  the  men.  One  side  has 
won  and  is  shouting  the  victory*  The  defeated  cap¬ 
tain  has  seized  his  antagonist  and  a  fierce  struggle 
begins  for  the  mastery  in  wrestling,  The  crowd 
thickens  around  the  two  men  as  they  strain  every 
muscle  and  brace  themselves  and  twist  and  watch 
for  vantage.  The  supreme  moment  approaches. 
The  onlookers  are  breathless.  If  the  victor  captain 
wins  now,  he  is  carried  in  triumph  on  the  shoulders 
of  his  men,  and  installed  at  the  head  of  the  supper 


Puncheon— A  broad  slab  with  legs  used  us  a  table.  The  idea  is  an 
overwhelming  desire  to  get  to  the  supper  table. 


table.  Should  the  defeated  captain  throw  his  op* 
ponent  he  ret  rive  a  part  of  the  disaster  of  the  evening. 
It  sooths  the  spirit  of  his  followers  and  accordingly 
detracts  from  the  ardor  of  the  victors  who  lose  en¬ 
thusiasm  over  their  leader  and  let  him  had  his  own 
way  to  supper. 

The  table  is  crowded  from  end  to  end,  not  a  place 
for  another  dish.  There  are  great  heaps  of  spare 
ribs,  backbones,  pigs  heads,  the  rich  gravy  trickling 
from  them  to  the  dish,  An  immense  chicken  pie 
steaming  from  the  oven,  occupies  the  place  of  honer 
at  the  head  of  the  table;  pumpkin  costards  and 
apple  tarts  in  stacks  take  up  space  at  close  Intervals 
in  easy  reach  that  every  one  may  help  himself. 
Light  bread,  biscuit  and  corn  pone  is  passed  round 
and  the  great  feature  that  made  the  corn  shucking  so 
popular,  shows  out  in  its  brilliancy.  Knives  and 
forks  are  In  small  demand.  Fingers  arc  more  handy 
and  the  eaters  are  not  averse  to  a  good  share  of  gravy 
around  the  mouth.  It  does  not  take  long  to  clear 
up  the  meats  garnished  with  apple  butter,  stewed 
fruits  of  all  kinds,  boild,  fried  and  baked  potatoes. 
Each  one.  is  served  with  a  heaping  plate  of  the 
chicken  pie  followed  by  a  course  of  apple  tarts  and 
pumpkin  custards,  washed  down  with  copious 
draughts  of  coffee,  milk  or  tea.  The  last  round  is 
light  buckwheat  cakes  floating  in  butter  and  honey 
or  sweet  apple  molasses.  On  some  rare  occasions  a 
fat  possum  baked  to  a  turu  and  piled  around 
w  ith  sweet  potatoes  and  served  to  the  elders.  It  is 
too  savory  a  dish  to  be  divided  in  half  messes 
among  the  promiscuous  crowd.  The  eating  is  a 
luxury  kept  up  so  long  as  another  bite  can  he  swal¬ 
lowed.  All  eat  and  are  filled,  with  much  left  over. 

The  youngsters  novv  make  merry  late  into  the 
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night,  the  older  ones  go  home,  or  He  in  the  shucks 
asleep  dreaming  doubttes  of  the  next  “husking,” 
So  far  as  mere  animal  happiness  goes  these  colored 
people  were  as  happy  as  could  be.  They  took  no 
thought  of  the  morrow,  but  were  provided  for,  well 
fed,  well  clothed,  kindly  treated.  They  were  cared 
for  and  nursed  when  sick. 

“  When  Steve  was  in  his  last  sickness  he  was  taken 
to  mothers  room,”  said  mine  host  softly,  “and  there 
upon  the  bed  where  her  own  children  had  slept,  was 
nursed  as  tenderly  and  watched  over  by  night  and 
by  day  as  anxiously  as  if  he  had  been  an  own  child 
and  i  remember  how  grieved  I  was,  and  how  the 
i  ears  gushed  from  my  eyes  when  1  knew  that  he 
was  dying ,  He  lies  in  the  family  graveyard  not  for 
from  a  dear  little  sister,  and  i  have  a  good  assurance 
of  meeting  both  of  them  when  the  grave  shall  give 
up  its  dead.” 


CHAPTER  IX, 

How  School  got  □  Holiday, 


In  all  lives  theTD  are  periods  a  little  brighter  than 
the  rest.  The  sun  shines  a  trifle  clearer,  the  scent  of 
the  air  is  sweeter,  the  leaves  are  greener,  the  shade 
is  cooler  and  just  to  be  is  a  joy.  One  such  time  was 
to  Jacob  when  he  used  to  w  alk  one  and  a  half  miles 
to  school,  through  the  woods,  of  a  spring  morning. 
The  tall  oaks  and  chestnuts  and  poplars  interlocked 
their  leafy  branches  high  above  the  road.  The  birds 
sang  in  the  tree  tops,  the  squirrels  swung  from  limb 
to  limb,  or  peeped,  chattering  from  a  knot  hole,  or 
ran  nimbly  up  a  huge  trunk;  a  great  owl  sometimes 
stared  from  his  deeply  shaded  perch,  or  a  coon 
belated  from  a  depredating  visit  to  a  near  by  grain 
field,  sought  his  hiding  place;  or  perhaps  a  pair  of 
crow-s  cawred  back  defiance  at  the  farmer  whose 
young  eoru  they  had  scratched  up.  It  all  made  his 
heart  beat  high  with  a  joy  he  did  not  stop  to  analyze 
Those  walks  seem  in  his  memory  like  a  trip  through 
paradise. 
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And  there  was  at  the  end  of  the  way  another  little 
log  school  house  nestled  among  trees  at  the  base  of 
a  great,  high  knob  covered  over  with  birch  and 
pine  and  hemlock, and  down  whose  sides  the  boys 
would  roll  heavy  boulders  that  went  crashing  lo  the 
level  land;  or,  on  long  boards,  amuse  themselves 
coursing  down  its  steep  inclines*  The  house  was 
built  of  hewn  logs  and  the  cracks  chinked  with 
mortar.  At  one  end  was  the  door  while  a  broad 
wooden  chimney  daubed  thick  with  mud,  squatted 
against  the  other  for  a  fire  place.  A  log  cut  out 
trom  each  side,  with  thin  domestic  stretched  over 
i  he  openings,  constituted  the  windows*  This  is  the 
place  Jacob  began  his  contest  with  Fowler's  arith¬ 
metic  and  in  course  of  time,  won  a  victory  over  the 
dreaded  “rule  of  three."  At  this  place  he  was  also 
initiated  into  one  of  the  common  customs  of  the 
period,  which  was  called  “barring  out,"  a  custom  of 
almost  universal  observance  in  those  old  days* 

When  the  Christmas  days  began  to  draw  near, 
the  students  would  be  seen  whispering  together  in 
groups*  An  air  of  mystery  prevails.  Half  a  dozen 
boys  are  yonder  talking  in  great  earnestness. 
The  master  happens  to  step  their  way  and  at  once 
they  hush  and  separate.  The  big  girls  have  their 
heads  together  in  whisper  and  are  full  of  mystery, 
A  great  secret  tugs  and  pulls  at  the  heart  of  the 
school.  And  yet  it  is  no  secret.  The  master  knows 
what  it  is  all  about  and  generally  humors  the  illu¬ 
sion,  He  knows  a  plot  is  brewing  to  close  the  door 
against  him  in  order  to  enforce  a  treat  and  a  holiday. 
By  long  usage  well  established  rules  of  proceedure 
have  grown  up  and  they  are  adhered  to  with  all 
strictness  and  decorum, 

Christmas  or  the  schoolday  nearest  it  is  chosen 
as  most  appropriate.  Should  the  master  arrive  first 
on  the  day  fixed  and  get  posession,  there  was  an 
end  of  it  all  and  no  further  attempt  could  be  made. 
The  school,  greatly  crest  fallen,  gave  in  and  went  to 
their  books,  if  not  cheerfully,  at  least  submissively. 

Sometimes  a  fun  loving  master,  having  dismissed 
school  and  made  a  show  of  going  home,  would  steal 
back  to  the  school  house  and  sleep  there.  The  boys 


coming  early  even  before  day,  would  find  him  in 
possession. 

In  most  cases  the  barring  out  was  successful. 
When  the  master  came  he  found  the  door  closed  and 
barricaded  against  him.  The  girls  and  smaller 
children  were  put  inside  while  the  larger  boys  re¬ 
mained  without  to  watch  events  and  hold  parly 
about  the  ransom-  As  tne  master  in  posession  could 
not  be  turned  out,  so  the  master  out  must  either 
treat  or  take  a  ducking.  On  this  score  the  law  was 
as  absolute  as  that  of  |fche  Modes  and  Persians.*  The 
parly  might  go  on  for  an  hour  or  more.  If  the  mast¬ 
er  was  stubborn  the  worse  for  him,  if  he  proved 
amenable  to  argument  he  was  let  off  the  more  light¬ 
ly,  The  master  of  swift  foot  might  talk  the  boys 
from  one  position  to  another  without  committing 
himself,  till  a  chance  came  round  when  he  would 
dash  away  with  the  speed  of  a  fox.  In  wild  pur¬ 
suit  the  boys  follow  yelling  and  making  the  woods 
resound  with  their  cries.  If  he  outfoots  them  he 
escapes  the  penalty  the  same  as  if  he  had  entered 
the  house  first;  but  the  better  wind  is  usually  with 
the  pursuers*  They  gain  ground,  the  gap  narrows 
and  he  is  taken.  Now  for  the  nearest  water.  The 
ice  may  have  to  be  broken,  for  ice  or  no  ice  he  goes 
under  or  treats.  Generally  at  the  last  moment  he 
yields;  not  always  however.  Stubborn  masters  have 
been  dipped  under  and  turned  loose  shivering  and 
gJad  to  go  home  leaving  the  school  to  a  holiday. 

The  pupils  were  easily  satisfied  in  the  matter  of 
what  the  treat  should  be.  Some  apples  and  a  few 
gallons  of  cider  were  all  sufficient.  Of  course  there 
were  no  lessons  to  get  or  say.  The  whole  day  was 
“play  time,”  The  door  was  opened,  the  imprisoned 
girls  and  small  boys  turned  out  and  with  triumphant 
rejoicing  they  wait  for  the  messengers  who  have 
been  sent  after  the  things.  The  day  wanes  to  the  after 
noon  before  the  cider  and  apples  arrive  and  the  school 
is  getting  impatient.  What  is  the  matter?  Only 
the  apples  had  not  been  found  as  readily  as  expect- 
ted.  The  children  are  drawn  up  in  lines  and  ail  serv 
ed  equally  with  the  fruit  and  such  as  wTant  it  take  a 
drink  of  the  cider,  Apples  were  not  so  plentiful  then 
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as  they  came  to  be  afterwards,  so  that  they  were  a 
sure  enough  treat  to  most  of  the  pupils.  The  clos¬ 
ing  hour  is  not  far  off.  The  children  are  getting 
tired  of  play.  The  larger  boys  loll  on  the  leaves 
and  some  of  them  complain  of  being  sick.  The  list 
of  l he  ailing  increases  and  there  is  consternation. 
It  turns  out  that  some  practical  joker  has  mixed 
whisky  with  the  cider.  Fortunately  not  many  drank 
of  ir  and  only  a  few  of  the  larger  beys  got  drunk 
some  of  whom  had  to  be  carried  homo.  It  scandaliz¬ 
ed  the  school  for  awhile,  but  the  master  was  hardly 
to  blame  for  it  unless  it  was  a  fault  to  allosv  cider  at 
all. 


CHAPTER  X. 


Carqp  Meeting* 


As  Jacob  remembers  it,  the  most  famous  event  of 
the  year  was  the  camp  meeting.  His  home  had  no 
village  or  common  meeting  place  near.  Even  the 
post  office  was  seven  miles  away.  It  is  true  there 
was  preaching  once  a  month  at  the  log  school  house 
but  only  the  immediate  neighborhood  attended  that 
A  Log  roiling  or  a  house  raising  once  in  awhile, 
called  the  neighbors  together  but  the  camp  meeting 
was  the  only  occasion  where  the  people  for  many 
miles  around  gathered  and  remained  a  week  in  the 
delightful  social  and  religious  intercourse  that  is 
characteristic  of  a  simple  folk  in  the  early  stages  of 
a  country’s  development.  The  oJd  camp  ground 
was  set  apart  for  religious  purposes  early  in  the 
century  and  had  been  the  center  of  revival  inflences 
for  many  years  before  Jacob  came  upon  the 
scene,  It  was  an  ideal  location.  A  small  brook 
glided  over  a  pebbly  bed,  across  one  corner 
of  the  mclosuro,  while  a  large  deep  spring  chisled 
by  nature  out  of  solid  limestone  rock,  flowed  off 
in  a  bold  stream,  from  an  opposite  corner  and  was 
the  watering  place  for  the  whole  camp.  Jacob  used 
to  lie  fiat  on  the  rock  and  suck  up  its  cold,  clear 
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water  with  keen  delight  .  Tall  oaks,  and  young  hick 
ones,  gnarled  elms,  and  graceful  sycamores  spread 
above  as  an  umbrella  of  shade.  In  the  center  of 
the  ground  was  a  long  shed,  built  with  a  view  to 
strength  and  permanence,  Hea%-y  locust  posts 
sp ported  “  plates’ 1  hewn  square  with  the  broatiax, 
from  the  fallen  tree.  These  were  tied  with  girders 
of  the  same  material,  all  pinned  together  with  wood¬ 
en  bolts  and  braced  at  every  angle,  with  heavy 
bracing.  A  gable  roof  made  of  boards  split  from 
the  forest  oak,  covered  in  the  structure,  Seats 
were  made  of  heavy  lumber  without  backs,  the  ends 
resting  on  log  stringers.  The  tall  pulpit  stood  at 
an  end  and  its  high  sides  would  conceal  about  all  of 
n  short  preacher,  except  his  head  and  shoulders. 

Around  the  shed  were  pitch -d  the  ‘‘tents,"  in  an 
inner  and  outer  row,  leaving  a  good  wide  street  bc- 
t w e en  T h e  te n ts  were  built  also  f o r  p © rm a n en c e * 
The  frame  stood  on  heavy  sills  and  was  all  morticed 
and  fitted  together.  The  weatherboard  big  was  good 
poplar  planks  and  the  roof  the  universally  used 
board  riven  from  the  free.  Many  of  the  tents  had 
a  “loft”  reached  by  a  ladder,  where  the  young  men 
and  boys  slep,  The  fourth  “quarterly  conference” 
of  a  “circuit"  that  took  in  miles,  and  miles  of  terri¬ 
tory,  came  in  September  and  drew  together  the  of¬ 
ficial  members  and  it  was  at  this  time,  when  crops 
were  laid  by  and  there  was  leisure  from  farm  work, 
that  the  meeting  was  he'd.  Some  days  in  advance,  the 
nearer  residents  would  gather  to  clean  up  the  grounds 
The  trash  and  leaves  and  rubbish  of  all  kinds  were 
raked  and  swept  together  and  burned.  Missing 
sej  te  were  hunted  up  and  replaced.  The  owners  of 
tents  cleaned  them  of  cobwebs  and  dust  and  the 
litter  left  over  from  last  year  and  when  this  was  all 
done  the  ground  was  strown  with  pennyroyal  to 
sweeten  it  and  drive  away  insects.  These  cleaning 
up  days  had  their  pleasant  side.  There  is  always 
more  or  less  enjoyment  gotten  out  of  preparatory 
labor.  If  one  desires  the  coming  of  a  thing  gieatlV 
he  will  find  lightness  of  heart  in  making  the  way 
for  it.  It  was  with  a  thrill  of  pleasure  that  all  pre¬ 
paration  being  made,  the  men  sat  down  to  rest  and 


look  over  their  work  and  see  it  well  done  and  think 
of  what  was  in  store  tor  soul  and  body  only  a  week 
hence.  It  was  something  of  the  same  Joy  that  filled 
Omnipotence  when  he  looked  upon  his  six  days 
work  and  was  pleased  with  it  and  pronounced  it 
very  good  So  those  far  oti  days  impressed  Jacob 
and  he  is  thankful  lor  the  sacred  memory  of  them. 

Jacob's  father  lived  only  a  mile  from  the  camp 
ground,  but  yearly  camped  with  his  family.  There 
were  always  as  matter  of  course  the  preparatory 
stewing  and  baking.  A  cheese  must  be  made, 
plenty  of  butter  saved*  eggs  laid  aside,  chickens 
cooped  and  fattened,  and  the  first  pig  of  the  season 
slaughtered*  The  necessary  supply  of  bedding, 
chairs,  tables,  cooking  pots,  dishes,  Hour,  ham,  bac- 
on,  fruits,  garden  vegetables*  whatever  is  needful 
for  the  week  o i  worship,  all  are  loaded  into  wagons 
and  driven  away. 

It  is  a  stirring  scene  on  the  grounds.  Campers 
are  coming  in  from  all  quarters.  Some  are  un¬ 
loading  wagons.  Some  leading  their  stock  to  wat¬ 
er.  Yonder  is  a  group  passing  the  first  greetings 
after  a  year  of  absence.  Axes  resound  chopping 
wood.  Women  are  making  down  beds  or  arrang¬ 
ing  the  larder.  A  number  of  small  boys  are  wading 
the  creek.  Half  a  dozen  girls  are  corning  from  the 
spring  with  buckets  of  water.  At  the  back  of  the 
tents  many  colored  aunties  are  picking  and  dressing 
chickens.  Wagou  loads  of  clean  straw  are  being 
spread  thick  under  the  seats  and  along  the  aisles  of 
the  altar.  Childr  n  are  chasing  oneanother  over 
the  benches,  leaping  from  seat  to  seat,  noisy  and 
happy.  Several  pairs  of  young  men  and  maidens 
saunter  among  the  trees,  or  sit  on  the  grass  having 
the  same  kind  of  a  time  that  young  men  and  maidens 
are  still  having  when  they  meet  at  romantic  places. 
As  the  sun  is  about  to  bid  fair  well  to  a  day  his 
beams  had  permeated  with  glory,  the  delightful 
odor  of  roasting  cofiee  and  frying  ham  is  borne  on 
the  soft  air.  The  evening  meal  is  soon  prepared  and 
when  ready  despatched  with  a  relish  only  known  to 
appetites  sharpened  by  toil  and  the  open  air.  Or¬ 
der  is  now  at  last  brought  out  of  confusion.  The 


tables  are  cleared  and  the  people  are  ready  for  the 
first  service  of  the  meeting. 

The  best  preachers  in  reach  were  always  present 
to  assist*  Local  preachers  did  much  to  help  them 
on  and  there  was  unehearted  cooperation  of  preach¬ 
ers  and  people*  The  presiding  elder  was  in  charge, 
and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  adherence  to  definite 
program.  At  day  light  the  Elder  would  poke  his 
long  tin  trumpet  from  the  window  of  the  preacher’s 
tent,  and  blow  a  blast  long  and  loud,  as  the  signal 
for  getting  up  and  preparing  breakfast*  The  preach¬ 
ers  divide  out  among  the  tents,  and  hold  morning 
prayer* 

The  first  service  began  eaiiy  and  was  always  sig¬ 
naled  by  a  blast  of  fch^  trumpet.  Jacob  used  to  watch 
the  window  for  the  shiny  trumpet  and  listen  with 
awe  to  its  resounding  noise,  echoing  and  reechoing 
through  the  woods.  The  people  would  come  from 
all  quarters,  in  wagons,  a  foot,  on  horseback,  in 
buggies.  All  around  on  the  outside  horses  with 
saddles  and  horses  with  harness  stood  in  thick  array 
Within,  crowds  Jostled  oneanother  and  pressed  to 
seats,  or  stand  near  in  mass  to  listen,  or  afar  ofi  to 
talk. 

Preaching  all  the  time  would  have  been  tiresome. 
The  morning  hour  was  pretty  well  occupied  while 
most  of  the  afternoon  was  devoted  to  pleasant  social 
doings.  Friends  met  and  conversed*  Such  as  pleas 
ed  walked  about  the  groves,  and  the  more  devout 
sought  a  retired  sylvan  shade  for  prayer  meeting* 
Often  the  prayer  meeting  resulted  in  great  religions 
enthusiasm  and  those  engaged  in  it  would  come  in 
signing  and  shouting  to  the  night  service  and  an 
irresistible  and  mightily  fell,unseen  power  would  take 
hold  of  the  congregation  and  move  it  with  pentecos- 
tal  fervor  and  effect* 

The  preachers  of  those  days  were  not  afraid  to 
quote  Christ’s  words  about  hell,  where  the  worm 
dieth  not  and  the  tire  is  not  quenched,  Like  the 
great  apostle  to  tne  Gentiles,  knowing  the  terror 
of  the  Lord  they  sought  to  persuade  men*  One  text 
Jacob  calls  to  mind  was  “For  the  great  day  of  his 
wrath  is  come  and  who  shall  be  able  to  stand?” 
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The  sermon  was  by  a  local  preacher  of  overpower¬ 
ing  eloquence.  He  drew  an  awful  picture  of  the 
doom  of  the  wicked  and  as  he  spukc  their  terrors, 
calling  on  the  mountains  and  rocks  to  fall  on  them 
and  hide  them  from  the  face  of  the  Almighty,  the  vast 
throng  was  convulsed  and  trembling,  and  like  the 
jailer  at  Philippi  ready  to  cry  out  “what  must  I  do 
to  be  saved,  ” 

la  the  year  1842,  occurred  at  this  camp  ground,  a 
tragedy  of  melancholly  interest.  Jacob  received 
the  details  from  his  mother,  for  at  that  time,  he  was 
sleeping,  an  infant,  in  the  cradle,  less  than  an 
eighth  of  a  mile  away,  at  the  home  where  his  father 
then  lived*  There  was  a  large  congregation  pressed 
together  under  the  shed,  for  a  rain  w»f  threatening. 
A  noted  preacher  was  in  the  pulpit  and  as  he  reason 
ud  of  righteousness  and  judgment,  his  words  began  to 
be  enforced  by  darkening  clouds  and  leaping  bolts 
of  lightning*  The  terrors  of  the  scene  deepened  as 
the  preacher  and  the  elements  approached  the  cli¬ 
max*  The  wrath  of  the  Almighty  against  sin  was 
depicted  in  burning  human  words  and  Omnipotence 
seemed  to  enforce  what  the  preacher  said,  by  the 
voice  of  thunder  and  the  lightning  shining  out 
from  the  deep  darkness*  Women  fainted.  Men 
shuddered  and  hid  their  faces  and  were  mute  with 
awe.  Then  came  a  crash  as  if  the  very  heavens  had 
crushed  together*  Terror  overwhelmed  the  people, 
preacher  and  all*  Not  fifty  paces  from  the  pulpit 
stood  a  large  red  oak  tree.  Its  top  reached  high  to 
wards  the  clouds,  and  it  was  no  more  than  two  steps 
from  that  tree  to  the  door  of  a  tent*  In  the  door 
stood  a  beautiful  and  accomplished  young  woman, 
the  daughter  of  a  noble,  wealthy  and  prominent 
family*  With  her  youthful  charms,  sweet  and 
gentle  \says  and  kind  heart  she  had  won  the  love  of 
all,  and  especially  of  the  worthy  and  brave  youth 
that  stood  by  her  side,  her  affianced  lover*  The 
darkened  heavens  and  the  thunder  and  the  light¬ 
ning  awed  these  two  people  and  others  near  them  in* 
to  a  deep,  almost  breathless  silence*  It  was  then 
that  the  firey  bolt  leaped  to  the  top  of  the  oak 
tree,  sped  down  the  trunk,  leaving  scarcely  a  trace 
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of  its  route  and  divided  its  charge  between  the  lov¬ 
ers*  They  were  lovely  in  life  and  in  death  they 
were  not  divided.  Friends  laid  them  to  rest  in  the 
same  grave*  Others  received  a  share  of  the  shock 
but  were  not  fatally  hurt*  A  relative  of  Jacobs,  was 
among  the  latter  and  she  was  carried  to  his  father’s 
house  and  there  cared  for  till  she  recovered* 

For  along  time  the  red  oak  stood  and  was  point¬ 
ed  out  to  strangers,  and  the  story  of  the  tragedy 
told*  But  the  subtile  fluid  had  permeated  through  all 
Its  vital  parts,  so  that  slow  decay  set  in.  The  branch 
es  fell  off  and  finally  it  had  tube;  cut  down*  The 
stump  remained  years  afterwards  and  many  a  time 
Jacob  sat  on  it  and  thought  over  the  sad  event  con~ 
neeted  with  its  history* 

A  boys  enjoyment  of  the  camp  meeting  was  of 
various  kinds*  He  did  not  relish  all  sermons*  He 
wanted  leave  to  run  and  jump  and  wade  the  creek 
and  be  boisterous,  or  to  slip  out  to  a  chincxuepin  hunt 
or  steal  over  to  Aunt  Mimiea  ginger  cake  tent,  or 
go  in  search  of  haw  trees  or  plague  some  of  the 
bashful  young  men  with  their  sweethearts,  or  do 
even  naughtier  things,  and  get  sol  cmnly  repri¬ 
manded  by  some  of  the  grave  and  revered  seniors. 
The  boys  used  to  be  sent  home  with  Steve  to  milk 
the  cows  and  bring  back  from  the  farm  such  things 
as  were  needed.  On  these  trips  they  would  get 
some  peaches  or  watermelons  and  carry  them  ba*k 
to  sell.  The  money  obtained  was  most  times  spent 
with  Aunt  Mimic,  for  her  fat,  light  ginger  cakes, 
The  negroes  had  a  row  of  tents  a  little  ways  off 
from  the  others,  and  separated  from  them  by  the 
spring  branch*  Here  was  ginger  bread  headquarters 
and  many  a  silver  five  cent  piece  found  its  way  from 
the  small  boy  to  Aunt  Mimie*s  hands* 

All  too  quickly  the  week  sped  away.  The  part¬ 
ing  hour  came  with  its  farewells  and  its  memories. 
Many  things  had  occured  not  to  be  forgotten  and 
the  good  byes  were  brightened  by  thoughts  of 
again  meeting.  And  yet  it  was  suggestive  of  tears 
to  sec  the  tent  fires  put  out,  the  furnishings  tom  up, 
one  after  another  of  the  camper*  s  wagons,  heavily 
loaded,  driving  from  the  grounds.  One  felt  the 
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weight  on  the  heart,  of  the  stillness  falling  over  all 
the  scene.  It  becomes  the  deserted  village,  so  still 
that  an  echo  of  the  voice  is  frightening,  after  so 
much  of  life  and  activity. 

It  was  not  possible  for  so  many  persons  to  comp 
and  go  for  a  week,  without  loosing  some  articles  of 
value,  so  there  was  an  Inducement  for  the  colored 
folks  and  small  bo  vs  to  go  there  and  search  for  lost 
coins,  pocket  knives  and  the  like.  The  first  Sunday 
after  the  meeting  was  the  day  for  the  hunt.  Steve 
and  Cap  and  James  and  Jacob  and  perhaps  some 
neighbor  boys  would  go  to  gather  some  chinquapins 
but  always  make  it  convenient  to  include  the  camp 
ground  in  the  journey*  A  close  search  In  the  straw, 
icvealed  innumerable  pins,  some  dimes  and  half 
dimes,  a  pocket  knife  now  and  then  and  once  in 
a  while  something  more  valuable.  Steve  raked  up 
a  pair  of  solid  silver  spectacles,  worth  several  dollars 
which  he  left  to  the  family  when  he  died.  They  are 
still  held  as  a  cherished  keepsake.  The  only  thing 
of  worth  Jacob  ever  found  was  a  white  handle  pocket 
knife  with  three  blades,  which  he  was  very  proud  of. 

The  school  house  lot  joined  the  camp  ground  and 
it  was  a  favorite  place  for  play  with  the  school 
children.  It  was  famous  for  hide  and  s eek,  though 
he  was  a  bold  boy  who  would  venture  to  hide  in  the 
morel  sequestered  tents.  That  old  camp  ground  for 
half  a  century  fashioned  the  religious  status  of 
thousands  of  people.  Truly  could  it  be  said  of  a 
great  number:  “This  or  that  man  was  borne  there. 

But  it  is  now  a  memory.  The  railroad  and  the  tel¬ 
egraph  came  and  fashion  ruled  it  as  antiquated. 
The  thousands  that  began  to  come  to  its  meetings 
came  merely  to  see  and  be  seen.  Piety  was  put  to 
rout  by  vain  show.  The  campers  quit  the  ground 
and  the  civil  war  came  on  to  disrupt  and  destroy. 
T  he  creek  is  there  and  the  spring  is  there,  but  the 
primeval  forest  has  given  way  to  the  ax  and  the  old 
grounds  are  surrounded  and  covered  by  a  lively 
city  where  the  locomotive  whistles  day  and  night  and 
the  iron  furnace  glares  through  the  darkness.  Traf¬ 
fic  rushes  in  a  mighty  stream  and  buying  and  sell 
ing  or  getting  gain  is  the  motive  power  of  the  people. 
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Many  fine  churches  point  there  spires  heaven  ward 
and  fashionable  congregations  kneel  on  Brussels 
carpets  and  listen  to  more  highly  refined  sermons. 
Still  it  may  not  be  said  the  former  days  were  better 
than  these*  They  served  their  generation  as  the 
day  demanded  and  their  successors  doubtless  are 
alike  in  the  line  of  duty, 

CHAPTER  XI, 


Treat©  of  Vartans  Things, 


There  was  no  room  for  startling  events  in  the  early 
life  of  Jacob  Klodsloe,  His  days  were  all  common 
place.  He  attended  three  or  four  mouths  of  winter 
school  each  year.  Plowed  and  planted  and  hoed 
and  did  a  boys  work  on  the  farm.  He  gathered 
apples,  made  cider,  went  to  mill,  “minded  the  gap” 
dug  the  potatoes.  He  was  allowed  time  to  play,  to 
go  after  chestnuts,  to  climb  the  mountains  for  buck- 
elberries,  and  sometimes  to  visit  neighbor  boys.  He 
heard  about  the  fourth  or  July  but  the  day  was  less 
to  him  than  hog  killing  time,  Christmas  had  its 
attractions  and  its  drawbacks  among  the  latter,  listen 
ing  to  a  sermon  of  great  length  when  he  wished 
very  much  to  be  at  play.  He  had  perfect  faith  in 
Old  Kris  Krinkle,  and  always  hung  up  his  stocking 
or  rather  turned  down  his  hat  on  the  dining  table. 
They  told  that  if  a  boy  was  greedy  and  used  any¬ 
thing  larger  than  his  hat,  he  would  get  a  dead  mouse 
for  a  gift.  On  one  occasion  Steve  thinking  he  would 
get  more  gifts  than  any  body,  went  to  the  barn  for 
the  half  bushel  measure,  aud  turned  it  at  a  handy 
place  on  the  table.  Next  morning  there  was  the 
dead  mouse  sure  enough  and  Steve  got  laughed  at 
tor  his  greediness.  There  were  no  rich  gifts  in  those 
days.  A  ginger  cake,  two  or  three  sticks  of  candy 
aud  the  Ilka  were  all  that  Jacob  and  his  brothers 
and  sisters  had  to  make  merry  over,  but  they  were 
enough.  The  least  things  please  them  that  are  not 
looking  for  greater  things.  It  was  an  accepted  belief 
with  the  children  that  Kris  Krinkle  would  not  come 


so  long  as  any  of  them  remained  awake  on  Christ¬ 
mas  eve,  and  Jacob  used  to  spend  more  than  than  the 
night  awake,  trying  his  best  to  go  to  sleep,  and  all 
the  time  afraid  to  look  towards  the  fire  place  leat 
the  old  fellow  should  just  then  come  down  the  chim¬ 
ney,  and  seeing  the  watching  eyes,  go  back  again, 
carrying  off  all  his  gifts.  Is  Jacob  much  better  off 
now  that  he  has  lost  the  perfect  faith  of  childhood, 
and  instead  of  believing  all  things,  comes  nearer 
doubting  all  things? 

The  chronicler  of  these  events  has  said  that  Jacob 
Kind  sloe  saw  more  in  hog  killing  time  than  in  in¬ 
dependence  day.  Why  not?  He  was  the  son  of 
undemonstrative  people  that  worked  hard,  had  no 
desire  for  fame  and  thought  there  was  more  patriot¬ 
ism  in  building  homes,  and  filling  the  land  with 
plenty,  than  in  wasting  gunpowder  and  disturbing 
the  air  with  spread  eagle  oratory.  Jacob  had  rtever 
seen  fireworks,  but  he  used  to  blow  up  all  the  hog 
bladders  and  hang  them  away  to  dry  for  Christmas, 
when  they  would  be  brought  out  before  day  and 
exploded  by  jumping  on  them.  In  this  way  noise 
enough  would  be  made  to  arouse  the  household. 

Yes  hog  killing  day  had  charm es  not  to  be  despis¬ 
ed.  Very  early  when  the  dawn  was  yet  a  eood  ways 
.  off  the  fires  wfould  be  kindled  under  the  great  brass 
cauldron  and  the  big  iron  pots.  As  the  flames  shoot 
up  and  lap  around  the  vessels,  the  white  steam  rises 
and  the  air  bubbles  dance  upward  through  the  water, 
to  simmering  music.  Jacob,  who  went  to  bed,  vow¬ 
ing  he  vrould  be  the  first  one  up,  turns  drowsily  on 
his  pillow  and  with  eyes  half  open,  sees  the  bright 
blaze  through  the  window.  Vexed  at  sleeping  so 
late,  he  jumps  from  bed,  and,  buttoning  as  he  goes 
half  running  through  the  darkness,  all  out  of  breath, 
gets  to  the  scene  of  preparation.  How  he  stands 
around,  first  on  this  side  of  the  burning  heap,  then 
on  that,  to  escape  the  smoke,  rubbing  his  eyes, 
chunking  up  the  fire,  dodging  the  flying  fragments 
of  stones,  the  most  important  personage  on  the 
ground. 

A  dozen  fat  porkers  would  be  slaughtered  and 
dressed  and  hung  in  a  row  on  a  strong  pole.  It 


was  a  delight  to  watch  old  uncle  Ben,  with  his  keen 
knife  open  the  hanging  carcass  so  deftly,  removing 
the  offal  with  consummate  skill,  and  ending  it  ah 
with  a  drenching  of  clear*  cold  water,  Ben  was 
grandfather’s  favorite  servant  and  had  been  trained 
from  boyhood  Irf  such  work  as  this.  Cutting  and 
salting  the  meat,  chopping  the  sausage  with  a  sharp 
ax  and  rendering  the  lard  in  large  boilers  before  the 
broad  kitchen  fireplace  made  work  till  late  in  the 
night  so  that  all  were  tired  and  sleepy  when  the 
quitting  hour  came.  Two  days  had  been  crowed  in¬ 
to  one  and  everybody  was  glad  that  it  was  over. 
The  sausage  and  souse  and  liver  pudding  and  spare 
ribs  and  pigs  feel  and  back  bones  and  craclin  bread 
were  on  the  bill  of  fare  for  the  rest  of  the  winter. 

It  was  before  the  days  of  kerosene  oil.  Tallow 
dtps  or  tin  lamps  filled  with  lard  were  used  for  light¬ 
ing  purposes.  Oceasionaly  bees  wax  was  moulded 
into  candles.  When  the  supply  of  tallow  or  lard 
ran  short,  fat  pine  knots  or  dry  boards  made  a  very 
good  substitute  eren  as  a  light  to  read  by.  Jacob 
loved  reading  and  the  few  books  he  could  get  were 
read  many  times,  There  was  a  short  history  of 
Greece  and  another  of  England  and  Goodrichs  his¬ 
tory  of  the  United  States*  two  or  three  of  the 
English  poets  and  the  bible.  These  were  his  library 
The  poets  were  his  favorites.  He  used  to  dream 
over  their  beautiful  thoughts  and  think  what  a 
glorious  thing  it  would  be  if  he  could  write  such 
beautiful  things.  The  history  of  the  Jews  in  the 
Bible,  was  to  him,  more  facinatmg  than  the  most 
thrilling  romance.  Creation,  the  Hood,  Noah,  Babel 
Abraham,  what  wonderful  events  and  what  grand 
heroes  I  If  the  word  sublime  may  be  used  in  des¬ 
cribing  a  man,  it  will  fit  no  human  so  well  as  Abra¬ 
ham,  Others  had  sublime  courage,  faith,  energy, 
zeal;  but  the  great  Hebrew  leader  seemed  to  com¬ 
bine  all  attributes  into  a  sublime  whole,  the  greatest 
hero  of  all  the  ages.  No  story  before  or  since  ever 
stirred  him  to  the  depths  as  did  the  simply  told  tale 
of  Joseph;  and  little  Moses!  was  there  ever  a  child 
who  tired  of  hearing  of  him  over  and  over?  What 
hero  of  romance  or  history  storms  a  boys  heart,  like 


unto  Sampson  or  the  young  David?  The  wars  of 
Israel  and  of  Juda  and  their  kings  and  the  strange 
and  wonderful  parts  played  by  the  prophets,  while 
over  all  Jehovah’s  hand  was  directing,  planning,  to 
the  working  out  of  His  own  wise  and  eternal  purpose. 
Jewish  history  is  an  epic,  the  grandest  one  ever 
written.  Homer  never  conceived  incident  so  pathet¬ 
ic,  imagery  so  grand,  machinery  so  startling  and 
narrative  so  well  sustained.  Jacob  felt  the  spell  or 
those  ancient  kings  and  prophets  about  him.  He 
could  almost  see  the  aged  Elijah  cross  the  Jordan 
that  last  time  and  meet  the  flaming  chariot  and 
bid  farewell  to  the  young  Elisha,  lie  loved  to  be 
alone  and  give  play  to  the  imagination  and  dream 
dreams  and  cherish  impossible  wishes  and  always 
admire  to  do  such  things  as  were  done  by  the  hero 
of  the  story. 

lie  was  boy  enough  to  love  play  intensely.  He 
loved  the  pigs,  the  chickens,  the  calves  the  birds 
and  pets  of  every  kind.  One  of  his  most  pleasing 
recollections  is  of  a  coming  home  from  school  and 
finding  that  a  neighbor  had  brought  him  a  little 
pup.  It  was  a  happy  care  to  feed  and  provide  for  its 
comfort.  He  used  to  nurse  it  and  smooth  its  soft 
fur  with  his  hands.  As  it  grew  he  romped  and 
rolled  with  it  cm  the  grass  and  when  it  came  to  be  a 
dog  would  go  rabbit  hunting  with  it  or  throw  sticks 
in  the  pond  and  Trim  would  swim  for  them.  The 
dog  got  into  the  bad  habit  of  running  about  at  night 
and  began  to  be  charged  w  ith  sheep  killing.  Jacob 
would  not  believe  the  charge  and  stuck  to  his  play¬ 
mate,  but  guilty  or  not  he  was  condemned  and  exe¬ 
cuted.  The  boy  came  home  from  school  one  day 
to  find  his  dog  lying  stiff  and  cold  in  death,  a  bullet 
hole  through  his  head.  He  cried  over  the  poor 
dead  body  and  talked  to  it  and  patted  its  bloody 
cheek,  so  chill  and  unresponding,  till  darkness  drove 
him  to  the  house. 

He  was  not  exempt  from  the  fault  of  too  many 
children,  of  disputing  and  fussing  and  quarreling 
with  borthers  and  sisters.  Though  these  disturbances 
were  short  lived  and  repented  of  as  soon  as  the 
ebullition  of  passion  subsided,  they  were  much  to  be 


deplored  and  sometimes  caused  the  doing  of  spite¬ 
ful  things  that  could  not  be  undone,  and  left,  ever 
afterwards,  keen  regrets-  Jacob  related  one  such 
incident  that  seemed  to  move  him  much.  He  was 
very  fond  of  using  tools  and  making  all  kinds  of 
things-  Before  he  quit  crawling  one  of  his  amuse¬ 
ments  was  to  driye  nails  into  the  floor  with  a  ham¬ 
mer,  As  he  grew  he  learned  to  make  a  shoe,  a  bucket 
a  basket,  a  plow,  a  table  and  other  things.  For  in 
those  days  all  these  articles  were  made  on  the 
farm,  Jacob  had  prepared  the  material  fora  writ¬ 
ing-  desk*  The  legs  were  walnut,  trimmed  and 
dressed  from  fence  rails.  The  top  and  sides  were 
pieces  of  poplar  plank  smoothed  with  the  jack  plane. 
They  were  ready  for  morticing  and  putting  together. 
Brother  James  had  a  beautiful  tin  water  wheel,  an 
overshot,  in  exact  imitation  in  miniature  of  the 
great  overshot  wheel  that  ran  the  grist  mills  of  the 
county,  James  took  great  pleasure  in  his  wheel, 
mounting  it  in  the  little  brook  that  ran  by  the  house, 
watching  its  buckets  fill  with  water  and  pour  It  out 
as  it  turned  gracefully  on  its  axel.  One  day  James 
and  Jacob  got  into  a  dispute  and  in  a  moment  of 
spleen  James  struck  a  chisel  into  the  end  of  one  of 
the  side  pieces  of  the  desk.  If  made  a  small  split 
but  in  no  way  injured  the  piece.  Still  Jacob  be¬ 
came  angry,  and  in  a  rage  struck  the  tin  wheel  that 
happened  to  be  near,  with  a  heavy  stick.  Three 
spokes  were  knocked  out  and  the  wheel  almost 
mined.  Remorse  immediately  took  the  place  of  rage, 
but  it  was  too  late.  The  wrong  could  not  be  righted, 
nor  could  it  be  forgotten, 

James  did  not  say  much,  but  "I,”  said  Jacob, "knew 
how  deeply  it  hurt  him.  No,  I  am  wrong.  I  did 
not  know  till  many  years  afterwards  how  much  his 
heart  was  wrung  by  my  rash  act.  I  do  not  believe 
brothers  were  ever  truer  to  each  other  than  we. 
Each  would  have  spent  himself  for  the  other,  James, 
while  younger,  was  less  vigorous  than  myself,  and 
before  he  was  tifty  died  of  consumption  contracted 
by  exposure  in  the  war.  For  weeks  he  lingered  and 
suffered,  I  was  at  his  bedside.  Being  an  elder  broth¬ 
er,  he  seemed  to  repose  a  trust  in  me  as  though  I 
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were  someway  exalted  in  his  mind*  He  gave  me  a 
degree  of  reference,  and  my  presence  soothed'  him 
as  a  mother’s  hand  sooths  her  child.  One  evening 
when  the  end  was  not  far  off*  we  were  alone.  It  was 
very  still.  He  was  too  weak  to  talk  much  and  lay  in  a 
revery.  ‘I  have  been  thinking,’  he  said,  breaking 
the  long  silence,  *of  the  old  times  when  we  were 
boys  together  and  it  came  into  my  mind  how  yon 
broke  ray  wheel,  I  know  I  must  have  done  some¬ 
thing  very  bad  to  cause  you  to  do  it,  or  you  wouldn’t 
have  done  it,  1  thought  so  much  of  my  wheel,’ 
The  voice  and  tone  was  all  to  excuse  not  to  blame 
me.  How  do  you  suppose  I  felt  then?  What  would 
I  not  have  given  to  undo  that  hasty,  spitfu!  act.  I 
could  only  say  to  him  that  it  was  an  act  that  I  re¬ 
pented  of  the  moment  it  was  done  and  had  never 
ceased  to  regret  and  that  the  provocation  was  as 
nothing  to  the  act  that  I  had  been  guilty  of.  Alii  could 
say  would  however  not  take  away  the  remorseful 
memory  of  an  un brotherly,  inexcusable,  rash  and 
hateful  deed,11 

In  the  fall  of  the  year  the  boys  had  great  ado 
over  gathering  nuts  for  the  winter.  Walnuts,  hickory 
nuts,  chestnuts  and  hazlenuts  were  abundant  and 
would  fall  in  profusion  to  the  ground,  after  the 
October  frosts.  The  ** Indian  summers”  that  follow¬ 
ed  were  altogether  lovely.  The  leaves  of  the  trees  re¬ 
flected  a  thousand  colors,  and  were  falling  in  a  con¬ 
stant  shower.  The  mellow  sunlight  tinged  the  land 
scape  with  a  soft  glow  and  the  air  was  balmy  and 
| use  of  a  warmth  to  make  one  feel  like  walking  to 
the  end  of  the  world.  Of  course  the  boys  knew 
where  every  walnut  tree  stood,  Each  was  visited  in 
turn,  the  walnuts  hulled  and  piled  to  dry.  The  work 
always  left  the  fingers  died  a  dark  yellow,  just  as 
the  picking  out  of  chestnuts  always  left  them  pierced 
in  a  thousand  places  by  the  sharp  prickles  of  the 
burs.  On  these  nutting  trips  a  diversion  used  to  be 
the  watching  of  the  flight  of  pigeons.  These  birds 
migrated  south  that  season  of  the  year  and  went  in 
flocks  of  tens  of  thousands.  Some  times  the  line 
would  be  a  mile  long  and  dense  enough  to  shut  out 
the  sky  from  immediately  beneath  them.  Hundreds 
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of  Hocks  would  pass  daily  and  it  was  always  a 
mystery  whence  they  came  or  where  they  went. 
They  lived  mainly  on  chestnuts  during  their  period 
of  flight  and  would  sometimes  settle  in  such  great 
numbers  on  trees  as  to  break  off  branches  of  con¬ 
siderable  size. 

The  walnut  was  the  favorite  among  the  nuts. 
They  were  large,  rich  and  of  a  delicious  flavor. 
Each  tree  had  a  name  as  the  bridge  walnut,  the  long 
the  round,  the  flat  head ;  named  from  the  shape  or 
some  circumstance  of  location.  When  well  dried 
in  the  sun  the  nuts  were  hauled  home  and  housed 
for  the  winter  eating  and  were  a  luxury  that  never 
surfeited. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


Log  Rolling. 


“The  forest  primeval55  still  covered  the  larger  part 
of  the  land.  The  black  oak  tall  and  strong,  the  post 
oak  short  aud  scruby  with  its  crooked  branches, 
the  huge  brash  white  oak  with  branching  forks  large 
as  ordinary  trees,  the  slender  graceful  chestnut  with 
symmetrical  top,  bristly  with  burs,  the  royal  poplar 
like  Saul,  standing  above  oyertoping  his  fellows; 
all  these  waved  their  tops  to  the  sky,  and  shut  out 
the  sun  from  the  earth  as  they  had  been  doing  for 
centuries  past.  Under  these  were  the  humbler  sas¬ 
safras  and  sour  wood  and  locust,  and  dogwood  so 
beautifuly  white  with  blossoms  in  the  spring  and 
whose  blooming  told  the  backwoods  boy  when  the 
fishing  season  opened.  Also  there  w  as  the  gum  tree 
the  toughest  of  all  the  woods,  and  the  persimmon 
whose  ripened  fruit  tempted  the  possums  and  be¬ 
trayed  them  into  the  hands  of  the  colored  huntsman 
as  he  prowled  the  woods  by  moonlight.  Y'et  again 
the  white  oak  and  young  hickory  strongest  of  the 
timbers,  the  red  oak,  the  bur  oak,  the  chestnut  oak, 
the  peel  bark  hickory,  the  pine  and  elm  and  willow 
in  profusion  and  confusion  bewilder  the  landscape. 


The  spruce  and  pine  and  the  cedar,  less  stately  per¬ 
haps  but  the  ornamental  favorites  caught  the  eye 
here,  there  and  yonder. 

All  these  and  more  were  to  be  cut  away  by  the 
farmer  before  he  could  plant  his  crops.  The  clear¬ 
ings  were,  to  the  woodlands  as  a  small  garden  to  a 
great  plantation  and  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging 
his  tillable  land  the  farmer  spent  a  good  part  of 
the  winter  opening  new  ground,  splitting  rails  and 
building  fences,  Jacob  was  the  proud  recipient  of  a 
lit  Lie  ax  one  winter,  so  that  he  could  help  in  the 
clearing.  This  he  was  right  glad  to  do.  When  the 
weather  was  not  too  cokl  he  would  shoulder  his  ax, 
and  with  the  rest,  repair  to  the  woods  feeling  of  no 
little  importance,  A  fire  would  be  kindled  against 
a  dry  stump  or  an  old  fallen  tree,  lie  would  warm 
his  toes  and  his  ax  handle  and  march  off  to  a  sap¬ 
ling  and  proceed  to  hack  away  with  great  energy 
till  it  went  sprawling  to  the  earth.  He  would  put! 
and  blow  over  the  job  but  felt  amply  rewarded 
when  he  saw  the  top  begin  to  sway  and  to  move 
slowly  at  first,  and  then  faster  and  faster  till  it  came 
to  its  full  length  upon  the  ground  with  a  great  swish 
and  whipping  about  of  the  twigs  and  bushes  that 
wore  in  the  course  of  the  fail.  He  would  then  trim 
*  if  the  branches  and  cut  the  tree  into  convenient 
lengths  for  the  wagon.  His  father  and  Steve  would 
chop  down  the  great  oaks  and  poplars.  There  is  a 
facination  about  the  falling  of  one  of  these  mon¬ 
arch  s  of  the  forest.  One  gazes  at  it  with  awe  and 
the  heart  stands  still  for  the  moment  the  proud  tree 
is  yielding  to  the  humiliation.  Like  the  provoked 
Sampson  it  would  be  avenged  and  all  the  weaker 
frees  in  its  course  are  crushed  and  broken  and  buried 
beneath  it.  In  an  agony  it  creeks,  and  roars  and 
in  helplessness  beats  the  air  like  a  hurricane.  Prone 
at  last  upon  the  ground,  Jacob  would  run  and  climb 
upon  its  trunk  much  like  the  Liliputians  toed  it 
over  the  sleeping  Gulliver,  and  he  imagines  with 
some  of  the  ame  feeling.  Small  folks  naturally  love 
to  sec  the  great  b  rough  low  so  that  they  can  put  their 
feet  on  them.  No  other  way  can  they  achieve  dis¬ 
tinction  above  greatness. 
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The  brush  from  the  trees  was  piled  in  heaps  and 
left  to  dry  so  that  it  would  burn  well.  The  small 
timber  was  hauled  to  the  house  for  fire  wood.  The 
logs  that  would  split  easily  were  made  Into  rails.  The 
poplars  were  taken  to  the  sawmill.  The  rest  was 
rolled  and  piled  in  heaps  and  burned.  Hence  the 
log  rollings  of  those  early  days.  These  were  events 
of  social  importance  and  not  to  invite  a  neighbor 
was  an  unfriendly  lack  of  courtesy.  All  the  men 
in  reasonable  reach,  black  and  white,  responded  to 
the  summons. 

The  trees  that  were  not  felled  were  ‘‘deadened” 
that  is  the  sap  wood  on  the  outside  was  cut  through 
with  the  ax.  The  sap  being  thus  cut  off  the  tree 
would  die*  The  brush  wa>  burned  clean  and  noth- 
lug  left  on  the  ground  except  the  logs  to  be  piled  for 
burning.  A  good  supply  of  hand  spikes  were  needed 
and  these  were  obtained  from  the  straight  sour 
wood  poles  that  grew  in  abundance  seemingly  for 
this  single  purpose,  as  the  wood  was  nigh  useless 
for  anything  else.  These  poles  were  cut  to  the  right 
length,  peeled,  sharpened  at  one  end  and  left  in  the 
sun  a  few  days  to  dry.  Another  important  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  day  was  dinner.  The  pumpkin  pie  did  ser 
vice  on  all  important  gastronomic  occasions.  Fried 
shoulder  and  hominy,  turnips  and  pork,  bean  soup 
and  “noodles,”  cabbage  and  bacon,  krout  and  hog 
jaw  with  the  usual  breads,  fruits,  butter,  syrup  and 
preserves,  all  of  which  dishes,  Jacob's  mother  knew 
how  to  prepare  in  their  most  appetizing  form.  These 
preliminaries  being  attended  to,  the  day  was  set 
and  the  invitations  sent  out. 

Jacob  was  a  shy  boy  and  could  never  feel  quite  at 
his  ease  in  the  presence  of  people  not  of  his  own 
family.  He  was  frequently  sent  on  errands  to 
neighbors  houses.  The  going  and  the  coming  on 
these  trips  were  delightful,  but  the  meeting  and  the 
talk  necessary  to  execute  the  errand  filled  him  with 
trepidation.  His  steps  would  slow  up,  as  he  neared 
the  neighbor's  house.  He  would  stop  to  look  to¬ 
wards  the  door.  He  wTould  tiptoe  to  the  front  steps 
and  raise  his  hand  to  knock,  but  instead  would  back 
off  to  the  yard  gate.  By  this  time  some  one  w  ould 
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discover  him  and  ask  him  in*  Being  in  he  would 
stand  against  the  wall  without  a  word,  twisting  his 
hands  now  in  front  and  now  behind  him ;  presently 
reaching  down  and  pulling  up  one  of  his  Dare  feet 
or  locking- his  fingers  under  a  bent  knee*  Thus  he 
would  linger  till  asked  what  was  wanted  when  he 
woula  tell  his  errand  and  be  off  unspeakably  glad 
that  the  ordeal  was  over.  It  fell  to  Jacob’s  lot  to 
take* the  word  of  invitation  for  the  log  rolling.  The 
performance  was  not  so  dramatic  as  was  the  bearing 
of  the  firy  cross  of  Roderick  Dhu,  but  it  was  not 
without  its  incident.  The  first  stop  was  at  Mr, 
Lytles,  Mrs*  Lytle  had  sleeves  up  to  elbow  and  her 
hands  were  a  deep  blue  as  she  stood  over  a  pot  of 
Indigo  dye,  dipping  the  yarns  which  were  to  be 
knitted  and  woven  into  clothing  for  her  family. 
The  line  hung  thick  with  the  deep  blue  hanks*  She 
spoke  a  reassuring  word  for  the  timed  boy  as  he 
came  up. 

*  ‘Good  morning  Jacob,  you  are  out  early.  How 
are  your  folks?” 

UAU  well,  thank  you*”  A  long  silence*  Jacob 
shifts  from  place  fo  place.  Mrs,  Lytle  dips  her 
yarn,  stirs  it  and  turns  it  in  the  pot,  walks  to  the  line 
and  busies  with  her  thread  a  few  minutes  and  comes 
back. 

11  What  are  your  folks  doing?”  she  asks* 

This  gives  Jacob  a  chance  and  he  comes  to  the 
point, 

“We  have  been  fixing  for  a  log  rolling  and  wrant 
your  men  folks  to  come  and  help,  next  Thursday,” 

“AU  right,  IT!  tell  them”  replies  the  good  woman 
and  Jacob  is  off  for  the  next  house.  The  sun  is 
shining  out  bright  and  w  arm  and  as  he  nears  nigh- 
bor  Barring  he  notices  a  fleecy  colum  of  smoke  near 
his  house  curling  upward  on  the  lazy  air.  Mr.  Har¬ 
ring  is  breaking  tlax.  The  rotted  bundles  are  spread 
on  poles  above  a  slow*  fire  used  for  drying,  making 
the  woody  part  more  brittle*  The  break  was  made 
of  thick  boards  shaved  to  a  sharp  cutting  edge,  three 
of  them  side  by  side  below'  and  two  above,  hinged 
at  one  end  so  that  the  upper  pair  would  cut  into  the 
lower  like  crimping  irons*  The  bundle  of  flax  was 


laid  on  this  lower  bed  and  the  upper  was  raised  and 
forced  down  upon  the  flax  till  the  hard  stem  was 
broken  up  and  the  bark  or  lint  freed  from  the  woody 
part.  It  was  then  taken  in  hand  and  “swindled,” 
that  is  beaten  over  the  end  of  aboard  driven  upright 
In  the  ground,  by  a  two  edged  wooden  sword.  This 
process  freed  it  from  any  remaining  woody  fiber  and 
removed  the  coarser  parts  of  the  lint.  Next  cwnne 
the  hackling  which  was  done  by  Mrs.  Harriug.  The 
hackle  was  a  kind  of  comb  made  of  very  slender 
and  sharp  iron  spikes  and  fastened  to  a  bench.  The 
hand  of  flax  was  drawn  through  this  till  all  the 
coarse  part,  called  the  tow,  was  combed  out  and 
nothing  but  the  straight,  fine  portion  remained. 
This  was  spun  into  thread  and  woven  into  cloth  for 
the  various  needs  of  the  household.  Jacob  was 
familiar  with  it  all,  from  the  seed  sowing,  the  pull¬ 
ing,  the  bleaching,  to  the  final  weaving  and  making 
into  garments.  Many  a  night  has  he  read  his  books 
by  fire  light,  while  the  low  hum  of  his  mothers  spin¬ 
ning  wheel  crept  into  his  soul  as  the  interlude  of  a 
pleasant  dream.  Mr.  Harring  was  just  reaching  a 
hand  of  flax  to  his  wife  as  Jacob  came  up. 

“Good  morning  Jamb,”  reaching  out  his  hand, 
“glad  fro  see  you.  How’s  your  folks?” 

Jacob  replied  and  after  the  usual  delays  and  em¬ 
barrassment,  made  known  his  errand  and  went  on  his 
way  To  tell  t  he  truth  he  deplored  his  own  shyness  and 
felt  keenly  the  awkwardness  of  it  and  resolved  to 
overcome  it,  but  never  succeeded.  He  noticed  now 
that  ail  the  people  he  met,  the  very  first  thing  said 
“good  morning,  how’s  your  folks;”  so  he  concluded 
that  perhaps  if  he  would  repeat  that  formula  when 
he  met  the  next  man  it  would  start  the  conversation 
and  he  could  go  through  the  interview  without  get¬ 
ting  up  a  commotion  among  his  hands  and  feet. 
The  more  he  thought  of  the  plan  the  better  he  was 
pleased  w  ith  it  and  by  the  time  he  arrived  at  the 
next  in  course,  he  was  worked  up  to  a  consider 
able  pitch  of  self  approval  of  his  own  smartness. 
Mr.  Hatch  happened  to  be  in  the  stable  bridling  a 
horse.  Jacob  stepped  to  the  door  determined  to 
take  the  initiative  for  once.  “Good  morning  Mr. 


Hatch/5  he  cried,  as  much  excited  as  if  he  had  been 
telling  that  hia  father  was  dying  and  wanted  Mr. 
Hatch  to  come  quickly,  “good  morning,  how's  your 
folks/1 

“Hey!”  exclaimed  Mr.  Hatch. 

“I  said  good  morning  and  how’s  your  folks”  re¬ 
plied  Jacob,  more  put  out  and  humiliated  than  in  all 
of  his  past  experiences  put  together.  His  haste  and 
warmth  made  his  own  speech  indistinct  and  arrous- 
ed  the  apprehension  of  Mr.  Hatch,  so  that  his  “hey  !” 
meant  “tell  me  the  worst  and  he  quick  about  it/5 
When  he  understood  Jacob’s  very  commonplace 
remark  he  grunted  out  something  like  “huh,  is  that 
all”  and  tiien  said  “my  folks  are  well,  how’s  yours?” 

Jacob  managed  without  much  delay  to  make 
known  his  errand,  and  hurried  away,  too  abashed 
to  say  good  bye.  To  one  after  another  the  word  was 
carried  till  all  had  notice.  The  tramp  was  a  good 
long  one  and  Jacob  returned  home  at  sundown  tired 
out  and  disatiefied  with  himself.  His  mother  was  at 
the  door  to  meet  him  and  with  a  kiss  lead  him  to  the 
kitchen  where  some  of  his^  favorite  dishes  were 
steaming  from  the  oven,  ready  and  waiting  to  ap¬ 
pear  his  ravenous  appetite.  They  talked  of  the 
incidents  of  the  day  but  Jacob  did  not  tell  about 
his  adventure  with  Mr.  Hatch. 

And  now  the  day  had  arrived.  About  two  dozen 
strong,  well  muscled  men  are  on  the  ground.  Each 
one  chooses  a  hand  spike  from  the  pile.  A  council  is 
held  and  a  leader  chosen.  It  required  no  little  en¬ 
gineering  talent  to  lay  out  the  work  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage  and  make  each  move  with  the  least  expendi¬ 
ture  of  strength  and  muscle.  The  numerous  stumps 
were  to  be  considered,  the  lay  of  the  land,  the  up 
hill  and  down  hill  heave,  the  position  of  the  logs 
and  the  capabilities  of  the  men. 

A  good  leader  hastened  the  work  and  saved  many 
a  heavy  lift.  He  looks  over  the  ground  and  chooses 
the  spot  for  the  first  heap.  “Here  boys,”  he  calls, 
“we5 II  begin  by  piling  against  this  big  log/5  A 
dozen  handspikes  are  jabbed  under  another  log  not 
quite  so  large,  and  it  is  slowly  rolled  against  the 
first  one.  Then  another  follows,  making  three  logs 
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lying  against  each  other.  Skids  are  lain,  one  end 
on  the  outside  log  and  the  other  on  the  ground.  Two 
more  logs  are  rolled  upon  the  three,  and  another  is 
put  on  the  two  to  top  oft  the  heap,  f  orming  a  pyramid 
of  logs.  Some  of  the  l:gs  lie  so  that  the  only  way 
to  move  them  is  by  carrying.  Handspikes  are 
pushed  under  and  a  man  put  to  each  end.  A  straigh 
lift  raises  it  from  the  ground  and  the  men  keeping 
step,  slowly  walk  off  with  it  to  its  place  on  the  heap. 
These  lifts  test  the  strength  of  the  strongest  men. 
The  younger  men  delighted  to  outlift  oneanother, 
but  the  older  ones  who  had  had  more  experience, 
shirked  as  far  as  possible,  willing  to  let  whomever 
would,  bear  most  of  the  burden.  There  was  no  dis¬ 
tinction  between  black  and  white.  All  worked  in 
perfect  accord,  the  jest  and  the  badinage  passing 
indiscriminately,  the  most  perfect  good  will  in  every 
heart.  Now  there  was  a  song,  now  a  joke  on  one  of 
the  men  followed  by  a  tremendous  ha!  ha!  The 
men  get  grimy  with  the  coal  dust  rubbed  from  the 
charred  logs  and  chunks,  and  when  the  day  is  done 
it  is  hard  to  distinguish  between  black  and  while 
in  u.  In  the  field,  at  the  workshop  or  wherever  they 
l abpred  toge ther ,  the  races  were  on  an  exact  equality. 
They  invariably  dined  at  seperate  boards.  The 
meanest  whie  man  felt  in  united  to  set  him  down 
with  a  negro.  Thus  peculiar  were  the  lines  of  dis¬ 
tinction  drawn,  the  very  clocest  association  in  some 
respects  and  the  strictest  separation  in  others. 

After  the  log  rolling  came  the  burning.  This 
would  continue  for  several  days  before  all  the  heaps 
were  reduced  to  ashes.  The  fires  would  be  carried 
from  pile  to  pile  till  all  had  been  set,  and  thereafter 
the  labor  would  be  to  keep  the  heaps  chunked  up  so 
as  to  hasten  the  burning  as  much  as^  possible.  It 
was  great  sport  to  be  out  among  the  fires  at  night. 
In  the  day  time,  not  much  was  visible  but  the  smoke 
but  when" the  darkness  came  cm,  a  hundred  bright 
fiames  glowed  and  danced  and  sent  up  a  million 
sparks  to  be  lost  in  the  air.  The  weired  shadows 
came  and  went  as  the  lights  flared  or  faded.  The 
firemen  moved  from  pile  to  pile,  grim  with  soot  and 
smoke,  outlined  through  the  half  darkness  as  veri- 
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table  imps  of  the  fire  fiend  feeding  the  conflagra¬ 
tion,  As  they  would  heave  the  great  burning  logs 
closer  together  broad  columns  of  sparks  would  shoot 
up  to  a  great  hight  and  then  melt  away  in  the  gloom. 
Yonder,  the  flame  has  crept  into  a  bed  of  dry  leaves 
and  slowly  eaten  its  way  to  the  base  of  a  tall  pop¬ 
lar  that  had  been  left  standing.  A  stroke  of  light¬ 
ning  had  shivered  and  splintered  a  side  of  it  from 
top  to  bottom.  The  tree  had  been  dead  some  years 
and  was  very  dry  and  the  splinters  up  the  shattered 
side  were  inflamable  as  tender.  The  blaze  from  t  he 
leaves  taking  hold  of  the  clinging  splinters,  shoots  up 
wards  like  an  arrow,  and  in  a  moment  a  column  of 
flame  a  hundred  feet  high  had  enveloped  the  un¬ 
lucky  poplar.  Burning  fagots  showered  down  and 
scattering  sparks  flew  still  above  the  tall  trunk. 
The  crackling  and  roaring  as  the  flames  eat  Into  the 
wood  and  ex  plod  the  pent  up  air  cells,  could  be 
heard  far  across  the  held  and  the  brightness  of  day 
radiated  for  the  full  eight  of  a  mile.  It  was  some¬ 
thing  to  look  at  with  awe  and  admiration.  The 
burning  is  so  fierce  that  the  tree  soon  falls  and  is 
consumed,  even  down  into  the  very  roots. 

Those  fires  went  out  more  than  half  a  century 
ago  hut  they  seem  to  be  burning  yet. 

CHAPTER  XIII, 


Spirt©  Important  Changes  ir\  Jacob’s  Life 


When  Jacob  was  about  fifteen  years  old  his  en¬ 
vironments  began  to  change,  A  railroad  was  built 
through  the  country,  and  a  station  established  near 
by  with  a  postofiice,  a  store,  a  blacksmith  shop,  and 
several  families  moved  in  and  quite  a  village  sprang 
up.  The  coming  of  the  railroad  was  an  event  of 
impojtauee.  Local  orators  told  of  the  wonderful 
help  it  would  be  to  the  farmers  and  how  much  would 
be  added  to  the  price  of  wheat,  corn  and  pork  by  the 
opening  of  better  markets.  Through  the  abundance 
of  persuasion,  the  farmers  were  induced  to  subscribe 
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considerable  stock  which  never  paid  a  dividend. 
The  line  was  surveyed  and  located  by  the  engineers 
and  much  of  the  grading  was  done  by  the  farmers. 
Jacobis  father  graded  about  two  miles,  Jacob  him- 
self  aiding  to  the  extent  of  driving  two  carts*  While 
the  track  laying  was  yet  a  great  way  oil  the  boys 
would  talk  together  and  give  their  ideas  as  to  what 
a  locomotive  and  train  looked  like  and  how  fast  it 
would  go  and  whether  any  of  them  would  dare  ven¬ 
ture  a  ride*  One  sad  ^  41  Do  you  suppose  the  track 

is  as  level  as  the  pailor  floor?”  thinking  it  was  a  flat 
smooth  surface  the  wheels  turned  on*  Another 
wondered  “if  a  boy  could  have  time  to  get  off  the 
track  after  the  engine  had  approached  within  a  mile 
of  him/*  As  the  track  laying  drew  nearer  the  ex¬ 
citement  increased,  and  many  a  man  and  boy 
walked  twenty  miles  to  see  for  themsalves.  Jacob 
waited  till  the  distance  was  but  ten  miles  and  could 
restrain  his  curiosity  no  longer*  A  dozen  neighbors, 
men  and  boys  made  up  the  company*  Part  of  the 
journey  was  in  wagons,  the  rest  afoot*  Having 
come  within  a  mile  of  the  track  layers,  the  whistle 
of  the  locomotive  was  heard  for  the  first  time*  The 
sound  thrilled  the  hearers  and  increased  their  haste. 
At  a  half  run  they  press  on  till— could  they  believe 
their  eyes?— not  half  a  mile  off  stood  the  engine, 
smoke  curling  up  from  its  f^moke  stack  and  steam 
hissing  from  the  boiler*  Is  it  not  a  sight  worth  go¬ 
ing  ten  miles  to  see?  Jacob  gazed  and  gazed,  and 
moved  round  from  side  to  side  (always  at  a  safe 
distance)  and  looked  and  admired  and  gazed  and 
looked  and  admired  again.  The  engineer  to  have 
some  fun,  gave  a  quick  pull  of  the  whistle,  and 
Jacob  dropped  as  if  short*  His  ears  tingled  and  he 
was  shure  something  had  burs  ted*  But  he  recover¬ 
ed  himself  when  he  found  no  one  was  hurt  and  at 
last,  seeing  others  dare,  he  too,  ventured  on  to  a 
flat  car,  and  took  his  first  ride  on  the  railroad.  There 
was  a  rapture  in  that  ride,  that  lingers  still  in  his 
memory*  The  novelty  of  it,  the  wind  sweeping  by, 
the  trees  whirling  past,  the  farm  houses  left  to  the 
fear,  the  thrill  of  rapid  movemenfc—O  it  was  a  deliri¬ 
ous  joy  that  comes  only  to  the  simple  country  boy 
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in  his  first  experience  of  a  new  world  which  has  just 
opened  to  him. 

The  railroad  brought  great  changes.  Jacob  learned 
some  new  things.  For  instance  that  it  was  not  good 
form  to  eat  with  his  knife.  He  found  that  the  polite 
word  was  teacher,  not  school  master,  and  that  church 
had  superceded  meeting  house.  It  was  also  impress 
ed  oh  him  that  Mary  and  Susan  and  Bet  were  and 
ought  to  be  Miss  Mollie,  Miss  Sue  and  Miss  Bettie, 
The  girls  all  became  young  ladies,  the  preacher 
became  a  pastor,  houses  no  longer  had  a  loft,  but  an 
up  stairs.  Pap  and  muddy  was  translated  to  father 
and  mother. 

A  boy  at  fifteen  thinks  it  does  not  comport  with 
his  manhood  to  call  his  mother  by  the  sweet  word 
his  baby  lips  fir^t  learned  to  frame*  He  quits  using 
it  and  mother  makes  a  note  of  the  fact  with  a  grieved 
heart;  for  she  sees  in  the  change  her  boy  is  begin* 
ing  to  grow  away  from  her  and  that  she  is  no  longer 
^  his  all.  Ah  mother  it  is  an  unhapy  hour  for  you 

but  it  is  a  Worse  hour  for  that  boy  of  yours.  As  he 
draws  away  from  you  he  recedes  from  what  is  ten- 
der  and  gentle  and  pure* and  true  and  loving  and 
unselfish*  The  time  will  come  back  when  that 
sweetly  remembered  name  of  childhood  will  linger 
again  lovingly  on  his  tongue  and  if  he  shrinks  at 
sounding  it  before  the  public  the  reason  is  that  it  is 
too  sacred  to  be  shared  with  the  world.  It  is  set 
apart  for  the  holy  of  holies  of  his  heart  where  the 
common  throng  may  not  enter.  As  it  was  the  first 
word  lisped  by  his  faltering  lips,  so,  when  life’s 
fitful  fever  is  ending,  and  the  weary  journey  is  over 
and  he  is  so  tired,  and  the  dear  arms  are  beckon  - 
ing  from  the  skies,  what  better  words  could  close 
the  scene  than  “Muddy,  rock  me  to  sleep? “ 

A  little  more  contact  with  the  world  awakened  a 
desire  for  more  learning  than  could  be  found  inside 
of  the  log  school  house.  The  brick  academy,  five 
miles  away,  was  opened  and  became  the  popular 
school  of  all  that  country.  Boys  and  girls  were 
there,  as  many  as  one  hundred  and  fifty  at  a  time, 
$  The  teacher  was  a  college  man  of  good  gifts  and 

latest  methods.  He  inspired  his  pupils  with  a  zeal 
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to  study  hard  and  an  ambition  to  get  knowledge*  and 
while  work  was  the  accepted  order  of  things,  there 
was  a  delightful  spirit  of  fellowship  pervading  the 
school  that  made  one  glad  to  be  there.  Friendships 
were  formed  not  to  end  again,  though  separations, 
not  to  meet  in  this  world,  followed*  There  was 
Ceph,  the  good  hearted  but  idle,  and  Henry  the  un¬ 
sentimental  and  plodding,  bw  true  as  steel;  joe*  the 
Chevalier  Bayard  of  the  class,  gentle  as  a  woman, 
manly,  morally  courageous  a  model  student,  in  a 
word  the  true  gentleman.  Ike  and  Bruce  and  Jerome 
and  Eb  and  John  and  James  all  faithful  sons  who 
now  fill  honored  positions,  the  leaders  o i  the  genera* 
tion  succeeding  their  worthy  fathers.  One  sleeps  on 
the  Held  of  Franklin  and  Preston  the  most  gifted  of 
all  and  the  son  of  their  old  age,  an  only  child,  wa^ 
taken  from  his  doting  parents  in  the  middle  of  the 
term.  Many  others  now  sleep  with  their  fathers, 
and  of  such  as  remain  some  are  nearing  the  Psalmists 
limit  of  three  score  years,  and  ail  are  past  the  period 
of  middle  age  (except  of  course  the  girls)  of  whom 
there  was  gentle  Sue  and  modest  Nora  and  vivacious 
Lizzie  with  whom  all  the  boys  were  in  love.  But 
It  would  take  pages  to  name  all  and  the  record  would 
be  tiresome. 

The  period  covered  by  the  two  terms  Jacob  spent 
at  this  academy  was  that  exciting  one,  heghiing 
with  the  John  Brown  Invasion  at  Harper’s  Ferry 
and  ending  with  the  surrender  of  Fort  Sumter  in 
1861.  The  Harper’s  Ferry  raid  set  in  motion  a  new 
current  of  feeling  against  the  north  that  expanded 
and  intensified  as  the  days  went  by.  The  boys  dis¬ 
cussed  the  question  in  their  debating  societies,  the 
girls  spoke  of  it  in  their  compositions,  while  the 
teacher  found  appropriate  allusions,  in  the  daily 
recitals,  that  could  be  worked  in  to  strengthen 
the  southern  view  of  the  situation. 

Time  wore  on  and  the  Virginia  raid  was  less  and 
less  talked  about.  In  fact  the  school  at  last  put  it 
aside  as  an  event  without  significance,  a  sudden 
irresponsibe  explosion;  and  not  as  it  really  was,  a 
link  in  destiny,  a  forerunner  of  the  most  awful  trage¬ 
dy  of  modem  times. 
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The  pupils  quieted  down  to  their  studies  and  to  the 
little  emulations  and  strifes  common  to  all  schools. 
The  close  of  the  first  term  draws  nigh*  The  boys 
are  preparing  their  orations,  and  the  girls  their  com¬ 
positions*  These  are  all  the  talk.  The  woods 
around  is  vocal  with  declamation.  Every  stump  is  a 
rostrum.  The  really  important  examination  is  made 
little  of,  while  the  showy  exhibition  absorbs  the 
thought  and  takes  up  most  of  the  study  of  the  pupils 
Books  and  lessons  are  secondary.  However  these 
last  weeks  of  school  are  not  wasted*  They  are 
really  the  application  of  the  sermon,  the  putting  to 
use  of  the  knowledge  gained.  If  good  study  has 
filled  the  term  the  last  weeks  may  allowr  some  diver¬ 
sions  of  the  mind;  while  if  the  student  has  been 
idle  for  the  session  he  may  not  now  make  up  the  loss 
by  the  utmost  diligence.  Besides,  the  bright  May 
mornings  are  conducive  to  dreaming  rather  than 
study,  and  the  excitement  of  getting  ready  for  the 
lfcBt  day,  the  thought  of  the  big  crowd,  and  the 
school  boy  conceit  c  f  how  he  is  going  to  acquit  him¬ 
self  on  the  stage  and  kindred  things,  keep  him  too 
agitated  to  do  much  solid  work  with  his  books. 

There  is  no  little  anxiety  as  to  the  honor  list  which 
is  to  be  made  out  by  the  teacher.  Each  boy  wTould 
like  to  grade  himself  very  close  to  the  top  and  of 
course  there  is  a  violent  clash  in  some  cases,  between 
the  teacher  and  his  pupils.  All  could  not  have  first 
honors,  Jacob  was  as  conceited  as  the  rest,  and 
w  hen  he' was  placed  in  second  instead  of  first  grade, 
he  felt  greatly  aggrieved  The  other  second  graders 
were  or  pretended  to  be  put  out  too,  and  talked, 
(when  out  of  the  teacher’s  hearing)  of  the  injustice 
and  outrage  that  had  been  done  them.  A  kind  of 
indignation  meeting  was  held  and  there  was  an 
agreement,  as  Jacob  thought,  to  have  all  second 
grade  names  taken  from  the  program.  He  was 
first  on  the  list  and  the  plan  was  for  him  to  lead  the 
way  by  announcing  that  he  had  determined  not  to 
take  part.  He  had  been  talked  up  to  a  good  state  of 
rebellion  when  the  hour  for  the  fiual  plans  were 
made.  The  teacher  said  he  would  call  the  names  In 
order  and  see  if  each  one  was  ready. 
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1 ‘Jacob  Klojj&loe”  was  the  first  call. 

**T  am  not  going  to  speak'*  was  the  response,  of 
course  imagining  it  would  paralyze  the  teacher* 

Coolly  looking  up  he  Tcplied,  “I  will  see  you  after 
school* *  and  went  on  calling  the  names*  The  un¬ 
concern  of  the  teacher  exasperated  Jacob  and  he 
hotly  cried  "you  see  me  now.” 

This  was  passed  unnoticed  by  the  teacher  and 
Jacob,  while  he  felt  that  he  had  made  a  fool  of  him¬ 
self,  saw  with  disgust,  that  every  one  of  the  boys 
who  had  egged  him  on,  now  deserted  him  and 
meekly  fell  into  place,  as  though  everything  was 
going  off  to  their  perfect  satisfaction*  He  put  as 
bold  a  face  on  the  matter  as  he  could  and  braved  it 
to  an  opening  interview  with  the  teacher,  out  of 
which  he  came  subdued  and  shamefaced,  having 
nothing  of  support  against  his  kind  but  firm 
common  sense;  and  Jacob  was  not  reinforced  in  his 
own  opinion  of  himself,  when  a  first  grade  boy  came 
round  and  patted  him  on  the  back  and  said*  “Bully 
for  you,  l  glory  in  your  spunk,**  and  when  one  of 
his  co-conspirators  who  had  igaomlniously  deserted 
him  at  the  pinch,  said  “1  think  you  did  up  Old 
Whackem  to  a  T,**  he  felt  like  mauling  a  lot  of  boys 
and  then  shrinking  away  into  a  knot  hole, 

Examination  week  came  and  passed  and  exhibi* 
tion  day  arrived.  The  stage  was  built  under  some 
tall  oaks  and  the  ground  was  shaded  by  the  thickly 
overhanging  branches*  Benches  for  the  public  were 
provided,  and  the  people  from  far  and  near  gathered 
to  listen  to  the  young  orators  and  hear  the  girls 
read  their  pieces,  and  to  have  a  pleasant  day  of  it. 
Possibly  no  attraction  of  the  period  drew  so  many 
people  together  as  the  closing  exercises  of  a  popular 
school.  Men  and  women  clad  in  their  best,  came  in 
wagons,  on  horseback,  in  carriages.  The  parents 
of  the  girls  and  boys,  proud  that  their  young  hope- 
lulls  w  ere  to  appear  in  public,  and  confident  that 
they  were  incipient  Ciceros  were  there,  beaming  with 
smiles  and  lull  of  praise  words  for  nameless  pupils 
which  the  hearers  had  no  difficulty  in  indent! fying. 
Young  maidens  came  horseback  with  their  manly 
escorts.  Friends  and  relations  of  students  thought 
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it  a  duty  to  lend  their  presence,  and  people  with  in- 
terest  and  those  without  interest,  turned  out,  li  for 
no  other  reason,  because  the  rest  of  the  people  were 
going.  Every  student  thought  himself  the  chief 
center  of  importance  and  he  was,  to  his  own  special 
groop  of  admirers  who  fed  his  vanity  by  extrava¬ 
gant  hints  of  excellence.  But  conceit  is  not  a  bad 
trait  of  school  boy  do  m.  It  helps  him  to  surmount 
embarrassment  and  difficulties  and  keeps  the  future 
roseate  before  him.  The  world  knocks  it  all  out  of 
him  in  due  time.  While  it  lasts,  it  makes  him  ridicu¬ 
lous,  but  what  of  it.  He  does  not  know  it  and  is 
happy.  The  boys  called  it  the  “big  head/*  and  each 
one  thought  every  other  fellow  but  himself,  had  it. 

In  turn,  boy  after  boy  (with  a  girl  now  and  then 
between)  appeared  on  the  stage,  said  his  piece  and 
retired.  The  usual  beginning  was:  “Ladies  and 
gentlemen:  In  appearing  before  this  distinguish¬ 
ed  and  intelligent  audience,  I  feel  my  incompetence 
to  say  anything  that  will  be  of  interest  to  your  cul¬ 
tured  minds.  1  know  this  large  and  gracious  audi¬ 
ence  has  assembled  here,  not  to  be  entertained  by 
our  crude  orations,  but  to  give  countenance  to  the 
cause  of  learning  and  to  inspire  us  in  our  feeble 
struggles  for  knowledge.  If  my  poor  effort  to  day 
shall  have  escaped  your  discriminating  condemna¬ 
tion  and  ray  short  comings  shall  be  passed  by  you 
with  indulgence,  then  my  most  sanguine  expectations 
will  have  been  realized,  and  this  day  will  ever  be  a 
green  spot  in  ray  memory.* * 

The  true  meaning  of  this  preliminary  paragraph 
was : 

“Ladies  and  gentlemen:  In  appearing  before 
this  promiscuous  crowd  of  people  from  all  over  the 
country,'  I  feel  that  I  am  the  star  of  the  occasion.  I 
have  acquired  great  learning  and  have  put  some  of 
It  into  an  oration  that  will  be  of  thrilling  interest  to 
all  who  hear  me.  1  am  confident  that  you  all  came 
here  today  to  listen  to  my  speech  and  that  it  w  ill 
have  your  applause  from  beginning  to  end.  You  will 
not  only  be  entertained  but  will  also  be  enlightened 
by  ray  profound  and  eloquent  sentences.  And  should 
such  a  thing  be  possible  as  your  adversed  criticism, 


or  even  faint  praise,  I  would  be  much  displeased, 
and  at  heart  think  you  all  a  set  of  blockheads,” 

Jacob  concluded  that  he  would  not  jeopardise  the 
success  of  the  day  by  refusing  finally  to  take  part, 
and  his  appearance  on  the  stage  was  the  signal  for 
the  people  in  front  of  him  to  quit  talking  for  a  mom¬ 
ent  and  look  at  him.  His  knees  all  at  once  become 
very  weak  and  almost  refused  to  sustain  him,  but 
he  managed  to  start  off  passibly  well  and  became 
more  at  ease  as  he  went  on.  There  wasn’t  much 
but  sound  in  it  all* — Big  words  put  together  in 
grammatical  order,  and  with  rhetorical  flourish,  sen* 
tences  constructed  so  that  some  favorite  lines  of 
poetry  might  be  lugged  in— simply  a  school  boys 
composition,  good  &s  the  average— really  a  produc¬ 
tion  of  merit*  in  that  it  represented  a  great  deal  of 
honest  raenral  work.  At  the  end  of  the  day  he  was 
told  by  some  that  he  had  done  about  as  well  as  any 
of  the  boys  and  it  pleased  him  greatly  to  hear  them 
say  so,  though  he  pretended  to  be  indifferent  about 
it. 

Dinner  was  brought  in  baskets  and  being  spread 
out  on  the  grass  under  the  trees,  all  rhe  people  stood 
around  in  groups,  and  helped  themse  lves  to  what 
they  wanted.  The  good  mothers  who  had  boys  at 
school,  were  l  ivT  h  in  dis  ributiog  their  own  viaiids 
as  a  mark  of  good  wid  to  the  people  who  had,  by 
their  coming,  honored  their  sons.  The  fathers  hunted 
up  strangers  and  brought  them  to  the  grassy  lables 
that  they  might  appease  their  hunger.  The  school 
boys,  eoraplu  sain  in  the  thought  that  it  was  ah  io r 
them,  strutted  about  the  grounds,  received  cirupli- 
meats  with  assumed  oonchaience,  escorted  their 
sweethearts  here  and  there  and  mixed  up  an  air  of 
very  great  satisfaction  with  a  becoming  seriousness 
fitted  to  the  last  day  of  school  and  the  good  byes 
and  the  partings  that  were  about  to  take  place.  Who 
knew  if  they  were  to  meet  again? 

September  1860  found  a  great  many  of  the  old 
students  back  again.  They  resumed  their  studies 
with  the  zest  of  rested  minds,  but  the  cloud  over  the 
country  was  darkening  and  the  muttering*  of  the 
coming  storm  could  not  do  otherwise  then  distract 
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the  thoughts  from  books  and  divide  the  attention  of 
the  pupils.  The  contest  for  President  had  never 
been  so  bitter*  While  all  detested  Lincoln  the 
school  went  into  factions  over  Bell,  Bracken  ridge 
and  Douglass,  each  of  which  was  ready  to  think  the 
other  only  a  Lincoln  aid  society.  The  canvass  was 
Unsurpassed  in  its  completeness.  Every  school 
house  had  its  public  speakings.  The  orators  haran¬ 
gued  from  the  steps  of  the  ctoss  roads  store  and  men 
of  national  fame  and  superb  eloquence  visited  the 
villages  and  towns  and  made  impassioned  appeals 
to  the  voturs,  Inspired  by  the  fear  of  a  danger  they 
were  unable  to  fathom’  -Every  home  was  a  little  hot 
house  of  political  propaganda  and  the  school  was  a 
very  furnace  of  seething,  boiling  patriotism  and 
partisanship.  Under  such  conditions  the  boys  were 
sure  not  to  make  the  best  of  their  studies.  School 
discipline  was  maintained  with  difficulty.  There 
Was  more  desire  to  get  away  to  the  political  speak¬ 
ings,  than  to  attend  the  society  debates.  When  a 
great  Bell  and  Everett  meeting  was  advertised  to  be 
addressed  by  a  very  famous  speaker,  there  was  a 
general  desire  to  attend.  A  spokesman  was  sent  to 
ask  permission  of  the  teacher,  and  he  acquitted  him 
self  somewhat  inglorious ly,  but  successfully,  by 
saying  “us  boys  want  to  go  to  the  speaking,  Thurs¬ 
day  “  “Us  boys?”  repeated  the  teacher,  With  some 
confusion  it  was  changed  to  “we  boys”  and  the  per¬ 
mission  asked  for  was  granted.  After  the  election 
the  factional  division  of  the  school  ceased.  Though 
differing  on  the  other  three  candidates  they  were  a 
unit  against  Lincoln  and  his  policy,  and  the  local 
differences  were  swallowed  up  in  the  greater  sectional 
division  of  north  against  south.  There  were  a  few 
in  the  school  that  adhered  still  to  the  side  of  union 
and  at  last  joined  the  northern  army,  but  they  got 
no  hearing  and  lost  standing  with  their  more  flrey 
fellows.  Momentous  events  followed  one  another  in 
quick  succession.  Congress  convened  and  some  of 
the  most  animated  debates  in  its  history  occurred. 
Lincoln  was  declared  the  President  elect.  Amid 
sensational  reports  of  lying  in  wait  and  assassi¬ 
nation,  he  went  to  Washington  and  was  inaugurated. 


State  after  state  was  seceding.  The  Star  of  the  West 
was  fired  on,  Sumpter  was  taken.  The  study  oi 
text  books  was  too  tame  a  thing  for  such  stiring 
times.  Lessons  continued  to  be  recited,  but  the 
thoughts  were  of  war.  Patriotic  songs  were  sung, 
Dixie  began  to  electrify  the  southern  heart,  the  boys 
singing  it  daily.  The  speeches  of  Davis,  Yancy 
Toombs,  and  others  were  read  and  declaimed. 
Mimic  musters  and  company  drills  took  place  on 
the  play  grounds  where  erst  had  been  ubase”  and 
ball.  In  fact  the  school  was  a  lot  of  short  sighted 
hot  heads  burning  for  war.  It  was  with  difficulty 
the  boys  restrained  their  ardor  till  the  end  of  the 
session.  The  closing  orations  fairly  wreaked  with 
gore.  Nothing  but  fighting  would  do  and  each  boy 
tried  to  outdo  the  others  in  offering  himself  a  sacri¬ 
fice  on  the  altar  of  his  country.  The  honor  youth 
outdid  ail  the  rest  in  the  sweet  to  die  for  ones 
country  act.  He  didn’t  die  however,  but  did  act  the 
part  of  a  brave  captain  to  the  end  of  the  war,  sharing 
hardships  with  his  company  and  shirking  no  danger. 
The  benediction  was  hardly  said  over  the  closing 
school  till  the  announcement  was  made  that  a 
military  company  would  be  organized  under  the 
command  of  Capt  F,,  the  most  prominent  man  of 
the  community  and  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  school. 
A  stirring  speech  was  made.  The  drum  beat  and 
thrilled  the  crowd  and  the  keen  fife  sent  out  its  pierc 
mg  notes.  Flags  waved  and  gay  and  pretty  girls 
smiled  approval  and  helped  to  increase  the  enthusi* 
asm*  Two  thirds  of  the  boys  put  their  names  to 
the  roil  and  enlisted  for  a  contest,  the  seriousness 
of  which  they  had  but  a  very  faint  conception.  The 
company  was  completed  some  days  after,  and  or¬ 
ganized  by  electing  most  of  the  officers  from  among 
the  school  boys.  Bravely  they  went  from  the  school 
room  to  the  tented  field, 

Jacob  was  a  member  of  this  company  which  in 
bright  uniforms  and  to  martial  music,  stepped  lightly 
away  from  home  and  breaking  hearts  to  tempt  the 
uncertain  fate  of  the  soldier.  The  June  morning, 
aglow  with  sunshine  and  fragrant  with  the  breath 
of  roses  was  not  more  joyous  than  their  spirits,  nor 


promised  a  richer  autumnal  harvest  than  those  boys 
expected  to  reap  on  the  field  of  Mars* 

They  made  good  sbldlers,  but  their  bravery 
availed  not*  They  did  their  best  but  it  was  not 
enough*  They  were  soldiers  of  a  lost  cause-  The 
world  that  looks  through  the  spectacles  of  success 
may  grudge  them  place  on  honor's  roll,  still 
it  is  theirs  bj  right  of  true  nobleness  of  heart,  and 
supreme  effort  of  endeavor*  They  fought  a  good 
fight  and  kept  the  faith  to  the  end  and  they  will  be 
forever  crowned  in  the  hearts  of  their  descendants* 
“Brave  comrads,  one  of  your  number,  grizzled 
and  old,  going  with  increasing  slowness  of  step 
down  life’s  declivity,  pauses  to  do  you  honor*  May 
your  children  and  children’s  children  be  true  sons 
and  daughters  and  in  years  to  come  this  south  land 
will  be  the  glory  of  the  world.” 

CHAPTER  XIV* 


How  elacob  Expanded  Patriotically 

There  is  a  land  of  every  land  the  pride 
Beloved  by  Heaven  o'er  all  the  world  beside/' 

Jacob  was  a  fierce  little  patriot  from  earliest  rec¬ 
ollection*  His  patriotism  began  at  home*  For  that 
it  was  a  glowing  fire.  As  his  knowledge  of  the 
World  widened  his  love  for  native  land  extended 
abroad  but  ever  at  a  dimi Dishing  ratio  as  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  heat  decreases  as  the  square  of  the  dis¬ 
tance.  It  was  first  the  home  spot  ;  then  his  precinct, 
county,  state,  the  southern  states,  the  whole  United 
States.  It  was  not  that  he  loved  the  last  less,  but 
the  others  more.  Abstract  patriotism  is  of  little  ac¬ 
count*  Love  of  country  to  be  of  any  worth  must 
spring  out  of  ones  footprints  in  the  soil,  breathe 
through  the  local  atmosphere,  and  be  nourished  on 
home  made  food,  Jacob  Joyed  the  home  spot  first 
because  mother  was  there,  and  father  and  brothers 
and  sisters.  Because  the  birds  he  first  knew'  sang 
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around  it.  Because  the  maples  and  flowers,  and  the 
little  brook,  and  the  walnut  trees,  and  the  wooded 
pasture,  and  a  little  grave,  and  a  locus  grove,  and  a 
branching  elm  in  the  meadow,  were  there. 

He  loved  his  precinct  because  of  the  log  school 
house  and  the  boys  and  girls  he  knew  there  and 
played  with.  Wasn’t  its  great  Master  Knob  the 
highest  of  its  kind  and  its  black  smith  the  best  of 
all,  and  didn’t  the  grist  mil  11  have  the  biggest  over¬ 
shot  wheel  and  make  the  best  flour? 

The  county  was  his  first  world.  What  a  far  off  jour 
ney  to  the  county  seat!  Will  he  ever  forget  that 
visit  with  Steve,  taking  a  load  of  turnips,  potatoes 
and  apples  to  market?  A  rapture  and  pride  almost 
took  his  breath  when  the  glint  of  the  tin  covered 
church  steeples  first  fell  upon  his  eyes.  And  the 
houses)  There  was  a  hundred  of  them  at  least  nest¬ 
led  t  igether  in  the  little  valley.  He  drank  in  the 
wonderful  vision  greedily,  but  with  care  lest  the 
least  bit  should  escape  him. 

Directly  the  wagon  was  rolling  over  the  one  paved 
street  and  people  were  going  and  coming  all  the 
time.  Jacob  got  out  of  the  wagon  and  actually 
stepped  on  the  brick  sidewalk,  and  ventured  a  few 
paces  ahead.  As  no  one  ordered  him  off,  he  grew 
bolder  and  walked  to  the  end  of  the  street  and  back 
on  the  other  side,  to  the  great  brick  court  house. 
He  stopped  and  gazed  at  the  lofty  tower,  the  huge 
plastered  columns  that  supported  the  gallery,  the 
broad  windows,  and  the  lightning  rods  that  ran  up 
the  walls  to  the  highest  gables.  And  all  this,  in  a 
sense,  was  his,  his  county  town.  Where  was  anoth¬ 
er  like  it?  He  remembers  yet  the  way  it  went  to 
his  heart  when  the  study  of  geography  Tevealed  to 
him  how  very  small,  this  town  he  so  prided  in,  realy 
was. 

Gradually  Jacob’s  pride  of  country  extended  to 
the  state  lines.  Its  mountain  scenery  was  the  grand 
est  on  earth,  though  with  reluctance  it  was  allowed, 
all  the  higher  peaks  were  in  other  states.  His  state 
had  more  and  clearer  springs,  and  its  rivers,  if  not 
the  biggest,  had  other  excelling  qualities.  It  furn¬ 
ished  more  presidents  than  most  of  the  states  and  its 


men  of  parts  stood  first  on  fames  roll  of  honor. 

The  reading  of  history  expanded  Jacob’s  patriot- 
ism,  tho*  the  sectional  glint  shot  through  it,  giving 
the  southern  portion  a  more  fircy  red.  He  claimed  a 
share  in  Bunker  Hill,  but  would  some  rather  it  had 
been  located  on  the  James.  He  followed  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  armies  in  their  victories  with  the  blood 
fairly  rushing  through  his  veins,  and  he  sunk  with 
grief  when  they  were  defeated,  but  the  thrill  was 
heightened  and  the  sympathetic  grief  deepened  be¬ 
cause  the  great  leader,  Washington,  was  from  A  ir- 
ginia.  For  a  like  cause  Yorktown  surpassed  Bara-  - 
toga  and  King's  Mountain  was  more  than  Lexing¬ 
ton,  In  the  later  wars  the  climax  of  glory,  it  seemed 
to  him  was  the  triumph  at  New  Orleans,  a  southern 
field,  fought  by  southern  men  under  a  southern 
commander.  Also  in  the  grand  march  to  Mexico 
city  the  lion's  share  of  honors  fell  to  the  south,  which 
made  Jacob  gloat  the  more  in  reading  over  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  that  campaign.  Even  in  a  horse  race  on  a 
national  track,  he  always  took  sides  with  the  south¬ 
ern  horse  antMvas  cast  down  in  spirits  if  it  was 
beaten.  He  remembers  how  excited  he  was  over  the 
great  four  mile  race  between  Dixylan  and  Yankedo, 
how  eagerly  he  awaited  the  news  and  how  he  was 
disappointed  at  the  result  all  because  Bixy- 
lan  was  a  southern  horse.  He  was  not  persuad 
ed  by  any  one  to  this  lopsided  patriotism.  It  was 
in  him  with  his  first  ideas  and  grew,  like  a  plant, 
after  its  kind  be  the  culture  and  the  fertilizer  what 
it  may.  Indeed  all  the  books  he  read,  all  the  mag¬ 
azines  and  most  of  the  newspapers  were  written  and 
printed  by  northen  people,  and  from  these  he  ought 
to  have  absorbed  something  of  their  thought  and 
sentiment,  but  being  all  a  northern  product  in  fact 
strengthened  his  sectionalism  because  it  made  ap¬ 
parent  the  lack  of  southern  literature;  and  because 
the  reading  all  abounded  in  faultfinding  of  things 
southern. 

Well  meaning  people,  by  harsh  methods,  some¬ 
times  drive  others  deeper  into  a  wrong  they  would 
in  time  correct  of  themselves,  if  let  alone,  or  ad* 
monished  gently.  The  mildest  mannered  man  I 
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ever  knew*  at  last,  secured  the  money  and  went  to 
town  to  pay  a  debt  several  months  due*  The  credi¬ 
tor  accosted  him  abruptly  on  the  street,  and  swore 
he  would  wait  no  longer  for  his  pay,  and  that  he  was 
now  going  to  beat  him  into  compliance.  A  fight 
followed  and  the  law  costs  far  exceeded  the  debt. 
The  moral  of  this  is  that  both  sides  in  a  dispute  may 
he  in  the  wrong. 

Jacob’s  fabric  of  patriotism  was  of  his  own  weav¬ 
ing.  the  tints  being  collected  from  about  him,  from 
what  he  saw  and  read  and  heard  and  felt.  The 
colors  may  have  been  mixed  and  applied  Unevenly 
but  the  finished  cloth  was  all  his  own,  honest  goods, 
warranted  not  to  fade*  As  matter  of  course  he  took 
sides  with  the  south  in  the  in  the  civil  war.  Really, 
he  grew  into  that  contest  as  necessarily  as  a  sprout, 
planted  and  cultivated  in  congenial  soil,  grows  into 
a  fruit  bearing  tree, 

CHAPTER  XV. 


(Jacob  Indulges  a  Few  Reflections  that  May  or  May  t\ ot  be  Hp- 
pro  prints 


In  the  opening  chapter  of  this  narrative  it  Is  said 
the  confederate  soldier  came  home  fully  determin¬ 
ed  to  accept  the  situation  in  all  good  faith,  and  to 
give  the  rest  of  his  life  to  rebuilding  the  waste 
places  and  in  helping  to  add  to  the  greatness  of  the 
government  he  had  never  desired  to  destroy.  He 
loved  all  its  institutions  with  a  passionate  fondness 
and  in  the  endeavor  to  withdraw  from  the  greater 
union,  adopted  its  every  feature,  for  his  ownsystem. 
He  believed  the  plan  of  government  the  best  on 
earth,  and  in  going  back  to  it  he  only  returned  to 
his  first  love.  The  cause  of  the  dispute  between  the 
sections,  being  removed,  there  was  no  vital  reason 
for  permanent  estrangement  and  factions  opposition 
to  the  government.  This  is  the  view  the  confederate 
took  at  the  outset,  and  ho  never  swerved  from  it. 
Had  his  conqurors  given  him  credit  for  this  honesty 
f  purpose,  what  sickening  horrors  of  reconstruct 
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lion  might  have  been  spared?  Nor  them  distrust  and 
its  persistent  endeavor  to  humiliate  his  manhood, 
chafed  him  many  times  to  outbursts  of  exasperation 
against  the  people  of  that  section,  but  not  against 
the  government.  It  was  the  government  their  fathers 
had  largely  made,  and  which  they  them  selves  had 
helped  on  in  full  measure  to  greater  glory.  It  took  the 
third  of  a  century  aud  a  foreigu  war  to  convince  the 
victors  of  the  loyalty  of  the  vanquished  and  even 
then  the  concession  was  made  grudgingly.  The  eon 
federate,  strong  in  the  strength  of  his  own  truth, 
soon  came  to  commiserate,  rather  then  resent,  the 
deformity  of  temperament  that  persisted  in  misjudg¬ 
ing  him,  and  in  time  rather  enjoyed  being  reviled 
as  that  is  a  distinction  never  conferred  where  there 
is  no  merit  to  excite  envy.  fie  thought  he  was 
right  when  he  went  into  the  war.  He  did  his  best 
to  whip  the  fight.  He  gave  up  once  for  all  when  he 
could  light  no  longer.  He  has  tried  to  be  an  indus- 
trious  citizen  since  that  day. 

He  has  helped  to  pay  out  of  his  little  means  pen¬ 
sions  to  the  men  who  fought  him,  asking  only  the 
privilege  of  contributing  another  share  of  his  pov¬ 
erty  as  a  free  will  offering  to  the  maimed  and 
most  destitute  of  his  own  comrades.  He  has  paid 
his  part  to  lay  out  and  beautify  the  burying  places 
of  the  blue,  content  if  he  may  freely  drop  a  tear  and 
lay  a  few  flowers  above  the  sod  that  covers  the  name 
less  wearers  of  the  grey. 

He  is  rather  proud  not  to  be  in  the  mad  scramble 
for  pensions;  still  he  believes  with  all  his  heart  that 
all  he  has  done  from  1861  to  1898  Is  altogether  right. 
Who  knows  the  end  from  the  begining?  Perhaps 
when  the  actors  of  the  sixties  are  all 

Under  the  sod  and  the  dew 
Waiting  the  judgment  day, 

men  may  reexamine  grounds  of  belief  aud  reverse 
verdicts.  What  if  the  grand  children  of  Sumner 
and  Phillips  and  Lowell  should  put  the  blame  on 
their  grand  fathers  as  the  grand  children  of  Cotton 
Mather  and  his  pari tioners  reverse  the  verdict  of  the 
witch  burners  of  Salem.  The  confederate  soldier 
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with  all  confidence  will  submit  his  cause  to  a  Puritan 
jury  of  the  next  generation. 

The  great  civil  war  was  a  national  crime;  guilt 
was  as  much  on  one  side  as  the  other.  One  side  was 
constant  in  provocation*  the  other  ready  in  resent¬ 
ing,  it  was  the  wrath  of  man  on  both  sides  that 
God  overruled  to  his  praise.  History  will  give 
more  glory  to  the  confederate  in  defeat  then  to  the 
union  veteran  clamoring  for  more  pensions.  Indeed 
the  grand  children  of  these  veterans  will  feelhumilia 
ted  that  their  progenitors  brought  patriotism  to  the 
level  of  a  purchasable  article  and  put  dollars  as  the 
highest  reward  for  serving  one's  country,  while  their 
eagerness  to  appropriate  all  the  available  revenue 
of  the  whole  country  made  it  seem  to  them  neces¬ 
sary  to  reiterate,  line  upon  line  and  precept  upon  pre 
cept,  the  enormous  guilt  of  the  south  and  their1  own 
reedom from  blame.  All  righteousness  on  one  side; 
all  sin  on  the  other.  The  clear  light  of  truth  will  reveal 
to  those  children  that  the  wrong  of  that  unhappy 
period  preceding  the  civil  war  was  equally  divided 
between  the  sections,  with  each  more  grievous  ng- 
gression  from  the  stronger  side.  They  may  feel 
that  the  preservation  of  the  union,  by  war,  was 
right,  even  though  the  victors  had  first  broken  off 
comity  and  annulled  treaty  rights.  The  south  itself 
is  disposed  to  look  at  It  that  way.  But  by  claiming 
exclusive  righteousness  they  will,  in  the  eyes  of 
their  own  descendants,  fall  as  far  short  of  true 
greatness  in  peace  as  they  had  attained  to  distinc¬ 
tion  in  war.  The  Cromwellean  epoch  is  now  regard¬ 
ed  one  of  the  pages  of  English  history  on  which  all 
Englishmen  look  with  pride,  forgiving  errors  and 
sharing  glories  and  beneficences. 

In  the  light  of  all  the  facts  our  civil  broil  is  the 
big  brother  provoking  the  little  one  to  hit  him  and 
then  giving  him  a  thrashing  in  return.  No  sane 
father  makes  the  big  brother  a  preferred  legatee  on 
this  account.  His  success  in  the  fight  is  no  test  of 
the  merit  of  his  cause,  and  when  the  heat  is  off  he 
does  not  claim  an  extra  share  of  the  inheritance. 
Suppose  he  gets  posession  and  does  oust  the  young¬ 
er?  Is  he  thereby  doing  a  commendable  thing?  The 


younger  may  be  too  proud  to  ask  part  of  the  estate 
which  is  equally  his  own,  but  the  older  is  never  re¬ 
leased  from  his  obligation  to  share  alike.  The  great 
grand  children  of  Lincoln  and  Grant  and  Garrison 
will  put  the  few  surviving  confederate  veterans  on 
the  pension  list.  The  war  will  be  over.  Its  glories 
will  be  a  common  inheritance.  The  mutual  aggres¬ 
sions  and  recriminations  that  brought  on  the  conflict 
will  be  remembered  with  regret  as  faults  inseparable 
from  humanity, 

it  is  not  supposable  that  such  a  thing  can  be  done 
while  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  actors  in  the 
civil  drama  yet  survive.  The  confederates  will 
never  ask  It,  For  the  other  side  to  do  it  would  be 
to  acknowledge  their  share  of  the  blame  for  the  war. 
To  acknowledge  a  fault  after  having  protested  in¬ 
nocence  of  it  so  long,  is  one  of  the  impossible 
achievements  of  weak  human  nature.  The  next  gen¬ 
eration  will  not  be  so  scrupulous  about  it. 

The  New  England  or  Puritan  character  is  more 
inteuce  than  broad,  but  always  broad  as  its  view  of 
the  right.  The  Puritan  braved  persecution  for  his 
faith  and  even  expatriated  himself  that  he  might 
have  freedom  to  worship  in  his  own  way;  and  then 
tried  to  make  all  others  accept  his  way,  and  finally 
ended  in  tolerating  more  isms  than  all  the  rest  of 
the  world.  He  would  burn  a  witch  with  holy  rigor 
and  with  equal  zeal  nurse  an  outcast  cur  to  a  healthy 
appetite  and  a  sleek  skin ;  and  all  is  done  equally 
“to  the  Glory  of  God,n  Chafing  under  inaction, 
though  called  staid  and  orderly  New  England  it  is 
the  most  iconoclastic  and  uprooting  agency  in  Ameri 
ca.  There  is  nothing  orderly  in  its  thought  tendency 
but  disorder.  Starting  out  with  an  idea  it  looks  at 
it  from  but  one  standpoint  till  its  purpose  is  wrought 
out  in  practical  application,  then  at  leisure  it  studies 
the  situation  from  a  wider  view,  and,  on  account  of 
the  basic  honesty  of  character,  is  as  apt  to  condem 
as  to  approve  what  has  been  done, 

Massachusetts  was  the  first  colony  to  deliberately 
import  slaves,  the  first  to  fix  their  rights  as  if  they 
were  mere  cattle,  the  first  to  pass  a  fugitive  slave 
law  requiring  their  return  to  owner  as  like  a  stray 
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horse  or  ox.  On  the  other  hand  that  state  was  first 
to  enact  emancipation  laws  when  slaves  proved  un¬ 
profitable,  the  first  to  nullify  the  federal  fugitive 
slave  law,  the  first  to  denounce  slavery  as  a  crime. 
The  old  Bay  state  was  first  of  the  colonies  to  take  up 
the  slave  trade  and  voted  with  south  Carolina  to 
prolong  that  abominable  traffic.  But  in  it  all  there 
was  a  process  of  evolution  towards  the  better. 
Massachusetts  of  to-day  condemned  Massachusetts 
of  yesterday ;  yet  honored  the  fathers  for  substantial 
progress,  honesty  of  purpose  and  achievements 
greater  than  their  errors.  The  son’s  vision  was 
wider  then  the  father's  and  he  eouM  condemn  the 
conduct  and  honor  the  man. 

The  south  can  safely  rest  its  case  with  a  people 
though  stern,  yet  so  surely  just  in  the  end. 

The  germ  of  anti  slavery  found  its  first  congenial 
soil  in  the  precedent  despising  Puritan  heart,  and 
once  planted,  emancipation  became  the  control ing 
purpose  of  New  England  life.  Whatever  hastened 
that  end  was  of  the  Lord,  whatever  hindered  was  of 
the  devil.  The  crusade  came  to  be  more  of  bad 
blood  towards  the  slave  owner  than  good  will  to  the 
slave.  The  abolitionist,  in  his  zeal,  saw  only  the 
negro's  side.  The  master  had  no  standing  in  court. 
If  reckoned  with  at  all  it  could  be  only  as  a  thief  and 
a  robber.  What  if  New  England  had  sold  slaves  to 
the  south  and  had  sent  ships  with  slave  cargos  from 
Africa  to  be  traffic ed  out  among  the  Georgia  planters? 
what  if  the  Puritan  fathers  had  voted  for  a  constitu¬ 
tion  guaranteeing  protection  to  property  In  slaves? 
If  a  Winthrop  sold  slaves  to  Oglethorp  that  was  his 
affair  and  if  Cotton  Mathers  parishioners  traded  for 
negroes  spirited  away  from  Whitfield's  Savannah 
orphan’s  home  let  the  parsons  have  it  out  with  their 
own  shades.  As  for  the  constitution,  it  was  a  league 
with  hell  in  so  far  as  it  acknowledged  slavery. 

The  southern  people  would  have  been  more  than 
human,  not  to  have  resented  attacks  of  this  kind. 
They  claimed  a  right  under  law  for  the  institution 
of  slavery  and  that  their  assailants  were  parties  to 
the  conferring  of  the  right.  The  institution  had  in 
terwoven  itself  into  the  political  fabric  and  become 
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a  part  of  the  social  system  of  the  people. 

Ifc  was  indeed,  as  it  were,  a  shirt  of  Nessus,  iin- 
possible  to  take  olf  and  yet  fateful  to  be  worn.  To 
go  violently  for  its  removal,  not  considering  the 
effect  on  the  social  order,  nor  the  claims  of  right 
sanctioned  at  least  by  the  letter  of  the  jaw,  seemed 
to  the  southern  people  a  most  flagrant  infringement 
of  obligations  which  one  section  of  a  common  conn- 
try  owed  to  another.  Herein  is  found  the  gist  oi 
the  controversy  that  culminated  bo  tragically  in  01. 
The  north  stirred  to  bitterness,  looked  upon  the 
slave  owner  as  an  outlaw  from  whose  red  handed 
gras p  the  negro  should  be  rescued  by  trampling  the 
marauder  under  foot.  The  south  provoked  to  des¬ 
peration,  tightened  the  grasp  on  the  slave  and  clung 
the  fiercer  to  slavery  because  of  the  manner  of  the 
opposition*  Even  a  forbearing  people  could  not  be 
quiet  before  the  aggression  that  takes  all  and  gives 
none.  Slavery  was  ordained  by  a  common  constitu¬ 
tion,  by  a  national  law  enacted  by  votes  of  the  abo¬ 
lition  states,  and  as  guilty  participants,  they  were 
bound  in  all  justice  to  concede  a  right  on  the  side  of 
the  white  slave  owner,  Hot  doing  this,  every  chance 
of  settling  the  slavery  question  by  peaceful  methods 
was  put  aside.  The  north  chose  to  drive  the  south 
into  war*  It  persistently  violated  the  compact  ot 
union  under  pretense  of  higher  law,  that  resistance 
might  be  aroused  and  ao  excuse  obtained  for  forci¬ 
ble  emancipation.  This  is  history.  The  war  cry 
wa s  to  s ave  t h e  u n lo n  ,  b ut  the  pu rpo s e  was  to  free 
the  slave,  as  there  was  little  heart  in  the  fight  till  the 
emancipation  proclamation  had  been  issued.  Had 
there  been  no  slaves  there  would  have  been  no  war* 
There  was  no  grievous  conflict  in  ideas  of  govern¬ 
ment.  The  contest  centered  about  and  grew  out  of 
slavery.  Every  section  of  the  country  cherished  a 
staunch  love  for  the  union.  All  the  people  were 
proud  of  its  history  and  its  achievements.  It  is  true 
that  Hew  England  at  one  time  meditated  secession 
and  was  the  first  section  to  claim  the  right;  it  is  true 
South  Carolina  essayed  a  nullification  act;  but  both 
cases  were  mere  protests  against  impending  policies 
that  having  spent  their  force,  were  forgotten. 
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The  estrangement  over  slavery  had  its  beginnim? 
before  the  institution  was  created  anew  by  the  con¬ 
stitution.  Jefferson  opposed  recognizing  it  and  said 
the  result  would  be  dangerous  to  the  union  He 
was  ignored  as  a  faise  prophet.  In  order  to  have 
bouth  Carolina  and  Georgia  come  into  the  union 
Massachusetts  and  the  northern  states  solemnly  en¬ 
acted  that  negroes  should  be  property,  and  that  all  the 
states  would  return  runaway  negroes  to  their  owners 
No  sooner  was  the  contract  signed  and  ratified  by 
the  states  then  the  crusade  of  abolition  beean  ft 
spread  and  intensified,  Individual  states  followed 
a  precedent  set  by  South  Carolina,  and  enacted 
nullification  laws.  Legislatures  all  over  the  north 
said  runaway  slaves  should  not  be  returned,  while 
federal  courts  that  attempted  to  enforce  the  federal 
compact  were  anathematized  and  defied  “Tin 
derground  railroads”  were  conducted  for  the  nur- 
pose  of  spiriting  away  slaves.  Incendiaries  were 
sent  south  to  stir  up  the  slaves  to  house  burning  in¬ 
surrection  and  slaughter- 

The  institution  of  slavery  cannot  be  defended  on 
moral  or  political  grounds,  nor  indeed  upon  the  plea 
of  mere  selfishness,  for  it  injured  the  white  master 
far  more  than  the  black  slave.  But  slavery  existed 
and  the  whole  country  was  alike  responsible  for  its 
existence.  The  slave  owner  had  a  perfect  and  in¬ 
defeasible  right  ot  property  in  the  slave  as  against 
the  northern  emancipator.  But  this  was  ignored. 
In  its  furious  zeal,  the  north  was  the  first  to  rebel 
against  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States,  the  first  to  effectually  nullify  the  federal 
laws.  But  ui  this  ease  the  rebels  were  the  stronger 
faction  so  the  government  let  them  have  their  own 
way.  fihen  in  self  defense  the  south  attempted  the 
same  thing,  and  was  whipped  into  submission.  The 
only  difference  was  one  of  might.  God  in  his  prov¬ 
idence  allowed  the  passions  of  men  to  work  out  the 

freedom  of  the  negro,  but  the  northern  section  for 

lil£ened  to  the  bandit  who 
first  sold  his  victim  a  herd  of  cattle,  and  presently, 
collecting  a  band  of  followers  went  in  haste  to  wrest 
them  out  of  the  purchaser's  hands. 
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No  historical  fact  is  better  established  them  that 
New  England,  more  than  any  other  section  of  the 
country,  Is  entitled  to  the  honor  of  setting  up  slavery 
as  a  permanent  Institution.  A  cargo  of  slaves  was 
by  accident,  Erst  sold  in  Virginia,  but  Massachusetts 
was  first  to  deliberately  import  slaves  under  legal 
sanction.  That  state  passed  the  first  law  making 
property  of  slaves,  and  legalizing  the  slave  trade. 
It  enacted  the  first  fugitive  slave  law  to  secure  a  re* 
turn  of  runaway  slaves  to  their  owners,  and  it  import 
ed  more  slaves  from  Africa  then  all  the  rest  of  th# 
colonies  or  states  put  together.  New  England  voted 
in  the  federal  convention  of  1787,  for  the  prolonga¬ 
tion  of  the  slave  trade  for  twenty  years.  For  no 
other  reason  than  that  it  was  unprofitable,  the  north 
ern  states  abolished  slavery,  and  sold  most  of  their 
negroes  to  the  south.  Then  for  twenty  years  openly, 
and  for  half  a  century  more  covertly,  this  slave 
sympathizing  section  stole  negroes  from  Africa  and 
sold  them  to  southern  planters.  Enriched  with  this 
blood  money,  so  soon  as  no  more  slaves  could  be 
imported  and  sold,  the  struggle  was  set  agoing  to 
make  them  free.  This  plain,  blunt  statement  of 
facts  ought  to  restrain  the  assumption  of  superior 
virtu  re  so  assurlngly  put  on  by  our  northern  friends. 
We  all  admit  most  unreservedly,  that  slavery  was 
wrong.  It  would  have  been  a  calamity  to  the  south, 
had  it  succeeded  in  establishing  a  government  whose 
corner  stone  was  slavery.  A  crime  is  sometimes 
avenged  by  the  commission  of  a  greater  crime.  The 
north  was  right  in  saying  slavery  was  wrong,  but 
wrong  in  violating  laws  it  had  agreed  to  and  pro* 
yoking  reprisal  and  then  making  war  to  free  the 
slave.  The  south  was  wrong  in  looking  upon  slavery 
as  right,  but  right  is  resisting  the  manner  of  its  abo* 
lition. 

To  illustrate  the  point,  let  us  take  Mr*  Biglow. 
His  grandfather  owned  some  negroes  who  were  an 
expense  on  his  hands.  There  was  no  profitable 
work  they  eould  do  in  return  for  their  food  and 
clothing,  and  an  occasional  dose  of  physic.  Mr* 
Biglow  the  elder,  was  a  thrifty  man  and  *  it  vexed 
him  sorely  to  find,  on  balancing  monthly  accounts 


that  the  outgo  on  these  slaves  was  greater  than  the 
income*  Being  of  a  thrifty  turn  as  said,  he  east 
about  for  a  means  of  changing  the  situation.  Hav¬ 
ing  eonsuled  his  good  wife  and  regretfully  summed 
up  the  good  shillings  that  had  been  invested  in  these 
black  chatties,  he  with  an  eye  to  the  main  chance, 
decided  that  he  could  not  afford  to  free  his  negroes, 
and  so  lose  all  the  cash  paid  out  in  their  purchase. 
He  remembered  then,  a  half  brother  down  in  Virginia 
who  had  a  tobacco  plantation,  and  he  had  heard 
that  slave  labor  was  very  profitable  in  the  culture  of 
the  weed  in  that"  more  sunny  climate.  His  frugal 
mind  at  once  perceived  a  chance  to  turn  an  honest 
penny  and  at  the  same  time  get  rid  of  a  costly  bit 
of  rubbish.  Bunching  his  human  chatties  and  con* 
siderfttely  bonding  them  together  with  a  good 
strong  brotherly  cord,  he  took  them  aboard  ship  and 
was  soon  diskering  about  pounds,  shillings  and 
pence  with  my  ancestor  Nicholas  Klodsloc,  on  the 
banks  of  the  James,  The  bargain  was  struck,  and 
grandfather  Biglow  was  so  pleased  with  the  profit 
of  the  transaction  that  he  fitted  out  a  slave  ship  with 
the  money,  and  so  long  as  the  law  would  allow  it, 
coasted  the  dark  continent  for  captives  and  sold 
them  to  the  southern  plantations.  In  course  of  time 
he  accumulated  a  great  fortune  which  he  left  to  his 
son.  This  son  cared  well  for  his  inheritance  and  in¬ 
vested  it  in  stocks  and  bonds  and  banks  and  houses 
and  lands  which  brought  in  a  goodly  income  to  the 
owner,  and  gaye  him  leisure  to  look  after  the 
education  and  bringing  up  of  his  notable  and  worthy 
offspring  Ilosea.  All  the  advantages  that  money 
could  buy  were  lavished  on  the  lad  and  being  a 
youth  oi  superior  mind,  the  father  was  very  proud 
of  his  boy  when  he  came  home  the  author  of  the 
honor  poem  of  his  school,  \  ou  see  he  was  of  a 
sentimential  and  sympathetic  turn,  was  my  cousin 
Hosea,  and  as  well,  a  man  of  excellent  parts. 

All  of  us  have  our  disabilities.  Had  It  been  in¬ 
tended  for  us  to  look  back  and  far  ward  at  fhe  same 
time  we  would  have  had  eyes  also  in  the  back  of  our 
heads.  Cousin  Hose  a  adopted,  in  its  fullness,  the 
Pauline  practice  of  ^forgetting  the  things  which  ar r 
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behind,”  The  large  means  that  had  grown  up  from 
that  sale  of  negroes  to  ray  ancestor,  obviated  the 
necessity  of  his  working  for  a  living,  and  gave  him 
freedom  to  indulge  in  poetry  and  sentiment  and 
away  from  home  philanthropy.  He  was  enjoying 
the  purchase  money  of  the  slaves.  I  was  at  the 
same  time  enjoying  their  labor  in  the  cotton  held. 
It  seems  to  me  there  is  very  little  difference  in  the 
morality  of  the  two  cases,  1  inherited  the  slaves,  he 
inherits  1  the  price  of  them.  I  took  the  proceeds  of 
their  labor,  immediate;  he  took  it  filtered  through 
several  layers  of  enchanting  distance. 

But  cousin  Ho  sea  was  a  lover  of  sentiment.  While 
he  allowed  ray  claim  of  purchase  from  his  ancestor 
he  repudiated  the  warrantee  that  sought  to  bind  his 
heirs.  He  said  man  was  more  than  constitutions; 
and  though  he  chose  to  keep  what  man  had  once 
sold  fur,  he  was  not  going  to  rest  till  that  man's  des¬ 
cendants  now  in  my  possession,  should  be  made 
free.  He  added  a  great  many  flourishes  about  the 
black  man’s  rights  and  my  villainous  clutching  of 
the  clotted  slave— whip,  and  how  I  was  a  traitor  to 
humanity  and  ail  that.  He  joined  a  band  for  secret¬ 
ly  spiriting  away  what  his  grandfather  had  sold  as 
chattels;  he  incited  them,  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  to 
deeds  of  murder  and  rapine*  At  last  I  resisted  and 
was  overpowered,  bound  and  thrown  prostrate 
while  he  did  his  pleasure.  Not  disclaiming  my 
own  share  in  a  fault  inherited  from  common  ances¬ 
tors  does  cousin  Hosea  carry  less  guilt? 

The  cause  of  the  South  may  have  been  error,  but 
not  evil.  No  caus.3  was  ever  evil  sustained 
by  such  men  as  Lee  and  Stonewall  Jackson,  Slav¬ 
ery  had  its  purpose  in  the  Divine  plan.  The  slave 
of  sixty  one  was  the  highest  type  of  his  race.  The 
negroes  of  the  south  were  every  way  superior  to  the 
negroes  of  Africa*  Slavery  in  contact  with  the 
white  master  was  a  schooling  in  civilization  for  the 
black  man*  Mrs.  Stowe’s  Uncle  Tom  was  a  product 
of  slavery*  There  were  tens  of  thousands  like  him 
in  the  south  but  not  one  in  his  native  conntry*  Eva 
was  also  a  product  of  slavery  .  She  was  the  “missus” 
in  fact  of  almost  every  plantation.  The  villain  Leg- 
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ree  was  an  exotic,  made  where  the  slave  trader  ves¬ 
sels  came  from.  It  was  fit  he  should  become  a  slave 
driver  when  he  came  south.  Nine  out  of  ten  of  true 
southern  famlies  abhorred  the  thought  of  selling  off 
their  slaves,  there  were  too  many  kind  and  tender 
ties  between  them.  It  was  a  rare,  almost  an  un¬ 
known  thing  to  separate  the  negro  members  of  the 
plantation  against  their  will-  The  one  tenth  was 
less  regardful  of  the  feeling  of  the  slaves  and  some 
of  them  were  cruel  and  hard  hearted,  but  slavery  as 
a  whole  elevated  the  negro  vastly  above  his  fellow 
in  his  native  land. 

Yet  in  the  plan  of  providence  the  time  had  come 
for  freedom.  To  bring  it  about,  the  north  violated 
all  its  agreements  about  slavery.  Tfie  south  thought 
this  released  it  from  other  agreements  on  other 
things.  The  north  said  no  with  the  longest  sword, 
but  that  did  net  change  its  posgition  as  the  aggress¬ 
or.  The  south  as  a  fraction  of  a  common  union 
was  as  right  as  the  north  the  other  fraction.  On 
every  ground  except  that  of  might,  it  was  entitled  to 
the  privileges  and  advantages  and  beneficences  of 
the  restored  government  after  the  war.  Its  disabled 
soldiers  were  due  equal  pensions,  its  cemeteries  equal 
care,  its  lonely  wanderers  the  restof  the  soldiers  home. 

However,  he  who  takes  might  for  his  right  is  not 
going  to  lookback  of  it  for  a  reason.  Too  searching  a 
scrutiny  might  bring  condemnation  on  himself.  The 
confederate  gray  jacket  will  have  to  be  content  with 
seif  ernseious  rectitude  now,  and  the  assurance  of 
complete  viendicaticHii  hereafter.  But  he  must  speak 
up  for  himself  and  his  children.  They  cannot  be  no¬ 
ble  and  great  in  achievements  with  a  conscious  feel¬ 
ing  that  their  sires  were  unworthy  or  a  whit  less 
deserving  than  their  opponents.  In  the  brighter  light 
of  their  own  times  the  mistakes  of  the  fatliers  may 
be  discerned,  but  it  will  be  easily  seen  also  that  to 
have  acted  otherwise  than  they  did,  at  the  time  and 
under  the  circumstances,  would  have  been  to  behave 
the  craven,  and  cringe  to  continuous  Insults  and 
blows  only  to  be  born  by  a  degenerate  manhood* 
The  time  will  come  when  the  whole  north  will  glory 
in  the  fact  that  the  South  behaved  the  man  and  not 
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the  craven  in  61,  and  yet  not  glory  the  less  in  its 
own  greatness. 

This  chapter  might  have  gone  on  and  on  had  not 
mine  host  here  surprised  me  in  the  middle  of  a  very 
pronounced  yawn.  A  night’s  repose  and  a  good 
breakfast  freshened  for  a  days  ride  which  was 
speeded  bv  an  all  around  handshake  and  a  copious 
lunch  packed  away  in  my  traveling  bag;  not 
however,  till  I  had  promised  to  stop  on  my  re¬ 
turn,  for  a  day  or  tw  o.  During  this  stay  I  gathered 
from  time  to  time  the  story  of  my  host  s  bit  of 
romance,  common  to  all  youths  between  twenty  and 
thirty,  and  also,  of  his  after  life  in  that  heaven 
ordained  sphere  of  the  family;  all  of  which  may  or 
may  not  be  given  the  reader  at  a  future  day. 


